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William Hamilton, who with all his splendid contributions to a true 
science of the mind, still, by his notion of the relativity of human knowl- 
edge, and his virtual denial of a direct knowledge of matter, left the 
door ajar for a subtle Idealism to enter, and prepared the way for Man- 
sel’s resolution of the whole material of our religious faith into sheer 
contradiction. I know matter as something external to myself. I 
may learn a thousand things about it, but my knowledge of its exist- 
ence can never be more perfect. To say that the external substance 
furnishes six of the twelve parts of my conception, while the organs 
by which I perceive it furnish three, and the mind itself three, is vir- 
tually to deny that I have any face-to-face knowledge of matter at 
all. And so, to relegate our idea of the divine existence to the realm 
of faith, because, forsooth, any proper knowledge of God would re- 
quire an apprehension of the manner in which his infinite attributes 
coexist to form one object, is to deny one of the simplest facts of con- 
sciousness. There may be a thousand facts about God, of which I am 
ignorant, but my mind cognizes his existence and presence for all 
that. As another has said: “ The African on the banks of the Niger 
may be altogether ignorant of its source and termination, but it 
would not be right on that account to deny that he has any knowl- 
edge of the river, and it would be equally wrong to deny that 
we can know God, merely on the ground that we do not and cannot 
grasp his infinite attributes.” To tell me that this knowledge of God, 
“wherein standeth my eternal life,” possesses no external validity, 
and to inscribe upon the temple of religion the legend: “To the Un- 
known God,” is simply to sweep away the foundations of all knowl- 
edge. The clearness and power of this intuitive knowledge may be 
dimmed and blunted by sin. To see God revealed to my soul as dis- 
tinctly as I see the forms of my fellow-men, may belong to me only 
in those clearer moments, to which here and hereafter the pure in 
heart may come; but still the fact remains, that an intuitive knowl- 
edge of God, distorted, blunted, overlaid with a thousand supersti- 
tious fancies though it be, belongs to man as man, revealing itself in 
his consciousness of the infinite around him and in his fears of- the 
judgment before him. This conception of God is not the straining for- 
ward of the soul into an unknown abyss, as Kant maintained, nor is 
it a mere negation of all bounds and limits, as Hamilton fancied, for 
both these philosophers, in their constant declarations that God is, 
and that he is a God of truth, declare in effect, that apart from all 
faith, they have substantial knowledge of God and of certain of his 
attributes. As “there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding,” the very height and glory of 
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his nature is that he may look into the face of God and say: “My 
Father!” To waken this intuition into living power and to restore 
the actual communion of thé soul with God, Christ has come, and in 
him who is “the brightness of the Father’s glory and the express im- 
age of His person,” we who once were so involved in the “ dark wind- 
ings of the material and earthy” that we dared scarcely say, “ We 
have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear,” can declare with joy 
that “now our eye seeth Thee.” This grandest intuition of the soul, 
it is ours to interpret, to illustrate, to defend, by voice and pen, in 
heart and life. Men may mistake it and deny it, but its establish- 
ment upon a scientific basis is the test and the goal of a true philos- 
ophy. We may each do something towards the grand result, not 
only by the service of the intellect, but by living every day “as see- 
ing Him who is invisible,” and from our own certainty of the truth 
commending it to others. The noble lines with which Wordsworth 
concludes “The Prelude,” set forth the preacher’s work no less than 
the poet’s : 


“ Prophets of nature, we to them may speak 
A lasting inspiration, sanctified 
By reason, blest by faith; what we have loved, 
Others will love, and we will teach them how ; 
Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells,—above this frame of things 
In beauty exalted, as it is itself 
Of quality and fabric more divine.” 


Upon the side of the great entrance hall of the Royal Museum in 
Berlin is painted a colossal picture of Kaulbach’s, which unites more 
than any other picture in the world the interest of history and poe- 
try, of weird imagination and symbolic lore. It represents that last 
battle between the Romans and the Huns, which decided the fate of 
European civilization. The story goes that the hosts on either side 
fought desperately for three long days, until the greater part of the 
combatants were slain, and the rest, worn out with the conflict, fell to 
the ground in heavy sleep. But as the night came on, the spirits of 
the slain, still fierce and restless even in death, rose from their bodies, 
and held a still and awful battle in the air. This shadowy combat 
Kaulbach has painted. There, on the right, comes Attila, the 
“scourge of God,” borne aloft upon a shield, and leading on his bar- 
barians to death or victory. And there, Theodoric, the Roman 
leader, advances to meet him, with sword in hand and the cross be- 
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hind. The picture is wonderful for its vivid portraiture of deadly 
conflict, but far more for its symbolic teaching, that the battle which 
determined the future of Christianity and of the world, was not.so 
much a battle of men and spears as a battle between the spirit of 
two opposing civilizations—a battle in which subtle and shadowy 
principles contended for the mastery of the world. So, brethren, let 
us never forget amid the practical noise and strife of our life work, 
that above our heads another battle is going on, in which our strug- 
gling finds its only true significance. The battle of the ages isa 
battle of principles, and he who has most possessed himself of the 
knowledge of that upper warfare, will best conduct the fight amid the 
clang of arms and the shock of opposing battalions. Let us thank 
God that the issue is not doubtful. Though the armies of error are 
more subtle and more fierce than those shadowy barbarians that follow 
aft-r Attila, the hosts of God are stronger still, for the cross is with 
them, and by that sign they conquer. 


Aveustus H. Strona. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





























































TRANSLATION AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 


B* Translation is meant the transfer of a human being from earth 
to heaven, from the present “natural” (psychical) state of exist- 
ence to the future “ spiritual” one,’ without the ordinary process of 
dying and by the miraculous power of God. The fact that such an 
event has occurred in earth’s history, though very rarely, thus furnish- 
ing notable exception to the well-nigh universal rule,—it 1s appointed 
to men once to die,—is calculated to rivet the attention and secure the 
profoundest consideration of every thoughtful and of every devout 
mind. The relation of this subject to that Future Life whose mys- 
terious realities all must soon try for themselves, and the light which 
it may shed upon the same, forbid that it should be anything less than 
a, theme of surpassing interest. 

There are three instances of translation recorded in the word of 
God; and none well-authenticated on record any where else. 

The first is that of Enoch. Our information concerning him is 
exceedingly limited.2 We only know that in an age when piety 
waned, and evil was attaining a monstrous and portentous development, 
he lived a life of illustrious faith and holiness; that by divine inspira- 

1See I Corinthians xv. 39,40. The references in this article are made to, and Scriptural 
quotations taken from, the Bible Union Version of the New Testament, as the most accurate 
in existence (in the writer’s judgment) ; and to save unnecessary trouble in constant emenda- 


tions of the common version and appeal to the Greek original. 
2 Contained in Genesis v. 21-24, Hebrews xi. 5, 6, and Jude 14, 15. 
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tion he prophesied’ of judgment to come; and that in the midst of 
his days God took him miraculously from earth to heaven without 
the agonies of dying. It is evident that in this, God signally honored 
his piety, declared that it is not a vain thing to seek, to please and to 
serve Him, and testified to the truthfulness of his servart’s prophecy. 

The second is that of Elijah. In the history of a dark and degen- 
erate age—when wicked Ahab reigned over apostate Israel—he sud- 
denly blazes upon our sight like a meteor of the evening sky, without 
previous announcement or warning; and after a life singularly 
shadowed by fearful trials and singularly glorified by supernatural 
victories, his conflict with evil was ended and his earthly career ter- 
minated by an event more wonderful than all the marvels of his pre- 
vious life. And thisis not all. Long centuries after, this translated 
saint, in company with Moses, re-appeared for one shining hour upon 
the stage of human action, when upon the mount of transfiguration 
he was seen in glory by mortal eyes, and was heard by mortal ears to 
converse with our Saviour concerning his approaching sufferings and 
death. It is evident that his history is the most remarkable of any 
recorded in the Old Testament. As we behold him the undaunted 
reprover of kings, more terrible to the tyrant than mailed foe or 
ghostly apparition; as we see him raven-fed in Cherith’s gloomy gorge, 
sustained at Zarephath by the never-failing meal and ever renewed 
oil, and nourished in the Arabian Desert by food prepared of angel 
hands; as we witness, at his prayer, the gates of death unbarred, the 
windows of heaven shut and afterwards opened, and the fire of God 
called down, once ‘to manifest Jehovah’s supremacy and again to con- 
sume the armed foe that threatens the prophet’s life; as we gaze with 
him on Horeb’s solemn height upon the terrible displays of divine 
power, and listen with him to the still small voice of divine grace, and 
then follow him back from his wilderness-retreat “to life and to duty 
with undismayed heart;” as we gain a just-estimate of his seldom- 
failing faith and his never-failing love and zeal for God and truth; as 
we think of his heroism, his self-devotion, his indomitable energy, his 
intense piety, and of the great work which, in face of such mighty 
opposition, he accomplished;—we can no longer wonder that God 
honored him with such a signal token of the divine favor and such a 
signal proof of the divine approval. 

The third instance of translation is the ascension of Jesus Christ to 

1Jude 14,15. It seems very irrational to the writer to suppose that an inspired apostle 
quoted as matter-of-fact a supposititious prophecy and appealed to it for confirmation of doc- 
trine. We accept the testimony of Jude—whether he received this fact by tradition or by 
revelation—that Enoch actually thus prophesied. We regard his testimony as the infallible 


testimony of the Spirit of God. 
B2 
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heaven. If any reader hesitates as to the propriety of so designating 
that sacred and glorious event, we must ask him to suspend judgment, 
till we come to examine it-more particularly. 

As the account of the translation of Enoch is so very brief, and as 
we have every reason to believe that in all essential respects it was 
analogous to that of Elijah,’ we shall not examine it separately, but 
paas at once to attempt as clear a realization as possible of the scene, 
when Elijah passed from earth to heaven. That event did not take 
place unwitnessed. Elisha, vigilant to the end, that he might catch 
the last glimpse of his beloved Master and fulfil the conditions on 
which depended his ample endowment for the work before him, was 
close at hand; and fifty of the “sons of the prophets stood upon a 
neighboring hill-top, whence they might behold this great sight. The 
scene as thus witnessed is recorded in brief, vivid, pictorial style in 
2 Kings ii. 11,12. From this it appears that as Elijah and Elisha 
were walking and conversing together, a whirlwind either sweeping 
towards them from afar or rising suddenly by their side, not now des- 
tructive as it often is, but gentle as a mother’s hand, removed Elijah 
from the side of Elisha and bore him aloft by the resistless power of its 
upward spiral motion. At the same instant there appeared in the 
air a chariot far outshining that of the mightiest eastern emperor 
though overlaid with gold and decked with gems—for this, one of the 
chariots of God, glowed with celestial fire, blazing like the sun. 
Attached to it were fiery steeds likewise shining with unearthly 
splendor, and it was manned by celestial footmen and attended by 
celestial horsemen the lustre of whose supernatural glory was worthy 
of God’s angel-warriors. They wait for the favorite of heaven, sent 
to convey him to the abodes of the blessed. Elisha fixes his eyes on 
his departing Master—sees him rise from the earth—beholds him 
seated in the chariot of fire—sees his mantle fall to the ground—and 
the whirlwind bears the victor-saint and his glorious escort far into 
the upper regions of the air, till the wondrous pageant vanishes from 
the gaze of the son of Shaphat. There is left to him the prophet’s 
mantle and the prophet’s power. 

But all words fail in attempting to describe such a scene as this. 
And as we gaze, the great significance of the transaction is lost for 
the moment in the amazement with which we survey the attendant 
circumstances, and revolve the questions, unanswered and unanswer- 
able, to which they give rise. A martial display of celestial beings 

1There may be an intimation in the words he was not fownd (Heb. xi. 5,) that his transla- 


tion was less public than that of Elijah. But the fact of its occurrence of course became 
known to the world. 
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radiant as the sun—horses and a chariot glowing like fire—a whirl- 
wind carrying them and Elijah above the region of the clouds, such 
are the appearances that dazzled the sight of Elisha and of the sons 
of the prophets almost three thousand years ago. How much, then, 
of this flaming array is the true picture of heavenly realities, and 
how much, if any, is an adaptation to human vision? Angels were 
there doubtless; but is there also an animal as well asa rational 
creation in the “spiritual” world, as there is in this? By what road 
did the imperial cortege carry the translated out of the sphere of 
earth to God’s high palace; and where is Jerusalem that is above, the 
mother of us all? We cannot tell. Furthermore—is heaven, really, 
then, moulded so much in the same model as earth, only far more 
glorious, even as the Parian marble resembles the plaster cast which 
it outshines, or as the master-piece of a Raphael follows the lines of 
the first rough draft? Who can answer? Perhaps we shall not err 
in assuming that this question points, at least, in the right direction. 
Yet, all earthly as we yet are, let us here tread cautiously, lest we en- 
tangle our inexperienced feet in the meshes of a gross materialism, or 
fall into revolting absurdities. We must wait; assured that since 
earth is so beautiful, heaven will far exceed it; satisfying every right 
longing which our life below has taught us to cherish, and in a man- 
ner higher and more wonderful and more beautifying than we now 
can even conceive of. 


Darkly we move—we press upon the brink 
Haply of viewless worlds and know it not; 
Yes, it may be, that nearer than we think 
Are those whom death has parted from our lot; 
Fearfully, wondrously our souls are made ; 
Let us walk humbly on, yet undismayed ;— 
Humbly—for knowledge strives in vain to feel 
Her way amidst these marvels of the mind; 
Yet undismayed—for do they not reveal 
The immortal being with our dust entwined? 
So let us deem, and e’en the tears they wake, 
Shall then be blest for that high nature's sake. 


Turning now to the translation itself, its moral significance, at least, 
is obvious. First, By it, God set the seal of his approval upon the 
saintly character and noble life of Elijah; and by necessary inference 
testified to the excellence of all heroic piety and steadfast faithfulness, 
and to the certainty that those who follow Elijah’s example shall not 
fail of their reward. Secondly, He brought most vividly before man- 
kind, the truth and reality of the future life. The heathen had no 
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reliable knowledge of the world to come—none which materially in- 
fluenced their conduct. Even the Jews talked of the underworld’ (a 
pure fiction if literally understood) where amidst shadows the souls 
of the departed were supposed to await some far-off future change. 
Even the really pious shared more or less in the superstitions of the 
times and had not the clear light which we possess. The mass of 
mankind built for themselves air-castles of fancy ccncerning futurity, 
and gave themselves up without restraint to the dominion of the visi- 
ble, the present, the earthly. It was a great thing therefore, that a 
mortal man should be seen by many witnesses to ascend the heavens, 
escorted by beings from another world. It could not be doubted that 
he had entered the immediate presence of Jehovah and received the 
glorious reward of his fidelity. How vividly in that dark age must this 
lesson of a future life—real, immediate after death, and most glorious 
to the servants of God,—have flashed upon the Jewish mind, startling 
it from®arthly dreams and vain superstitions, and fixing there con- 
viction of the reality and glory of the heavenly world! And how 
must the fame of this great marvel have extended into the surround- 
ing nations, turning the gaze even of the heathen towards the world 
to come! 

We will defer our inquiries as to the nature of the physical change 
involved in translation, and as to its bearings on the doctrine of a 
future life, till we have considered some further facts. 

The re-appearance of Elijah, in glory, centuries after his transla- 
tion, is, in many respects, even more extraordinary than his departure 
from earth to heaven. For we on earth have no direct communica- 
tion with the blessed beyond the veil. The good and the pure whom 
we have loved and lost come not back to us. In our times of need 
we may desire never so earnestly that those who once counselled us so 
wisely in our perplexities might revisit us, though but for an hour, 
and with their higher wisdom and clearer sight guide us in our doubts; 
but there is no response. Affection may remember with bursting 

1 Underworld is the proper translation of the Hebrew “sheol” and the Greek “ hades.” 
Borrowed from popular usage, they are employed in the Scriptures, but of course only figura- 
tively, to denote the state and place of the departed, just as we use the terms “the other 
world,” “the world of spirits,” &c. It is not intended by the use of these words in the 
Bible to endorse the notions which moulded this ancient phraseology, any more than by using 
the word lunatic, we endorse the notion which originated that word, viz; that the insane are 
moon-struck. See note on Matt. xi. 23, in Bible Union Version; Conant’s Matthew on the 
same passage; Trench on the Authorized Version of N. T. ch. v., 2d paragraph ; Campbell on 


the Gospels, Dissertation vi. part ii; Conant’s Job, on xxvi.5; Hackett on Acts ii. 27; Lange 
on Matthew xi. 23. 

2I use the term physical as the best I can find, to characterize the human bodily form 
whether “ natural,” or “spiritual,” in distinction from the indwelling spirit; but not as im- 
plying that the future body is governed by the same laws as the present. 
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heart the dear ones, more precious than life, torn from its embrace 
and under the light of the silent stars may call in passionate tones,— 


“ Answer me—answer me!” 


But not a whisper comes from the land of the Happy Hereafter. 
Deceivers have, indeed, in all ages pretended to be mediums of com- 
munication between the dead and the living; but messages so gained 
are only the echo of the heart’s fond longing, or the imposture of 
wicked men, or at most the mocking answer of fiends or possibly of 
the malicious shades of the lost. God has taught us all we need to 
know of the unseen world—has isolated us from it, not even permit- 
ting departed saints to manifest themselves to their brethren yet in 
the flesh—and has forbidden us to seek for communion with spirits 
under penalty of his displeasure, and our own delusion, misery and des- 
truction.’ To this, his general rule, the appearance of Moses and Elijah 
im glory, upon the Mount of Transfiguration, was a most notable ex- 
ception. The Lord had taken with him the three disciples who formed 
his inner circle of intimacy, and had withdrawn into a high moun- 
tain—certainly not Tabor—probably one of the heights of Hermon. 
There he prayed, and as he prayed the appearance of his countenance 
became changed, shining as the sun; and his raiment became white 
as the light, and glistening, white as snow, as no fuller on earth can 
whiten.” I shall not enter into an inquiry as to the exact nature of 
this wonderful transformation. The face of Moses once shone after 
communion with God, and Christ seemed in this hour of wonders to 
wear the guise of heaven—almost as if translated. The term used, 
however, is transfigured, [Greek—netenopgé5y.] I will simply 
suggest that we are to consider this metamorphosis not as an out- 
gleam of an interior supernatural bodily life, for Christ’s mortal body 
and physical life were precisely like our own;* but rather as a 
miraculous fore-gleam of his coming glorification and a testimony to 
his divinity and Messiahship.* Peter, James and John, we are told, were 
heavy with sleep, and on awaking saw his glory and beheld with him 
two men—but not mortal men. They appeared in glory, 1. ¢., in the 
glorified bodily state, which belonged to them as immortals, clothed 
in such spiritual bodies as Paul describes in the xvth of 1 Corinth- 
ians. They were conversing with Jesus, and it would seem that by 
listening to this conversation the disciples learned that these glorified 
men were Moses and Elijah. The subject which occupied their 


1 Isaiah viii. 19-22, and many other passages. 
2 Matthew xvii. 1-9; Mark ix. 2-10; Luke ix. 28-36; 2 Peter i. 16-18, 
3 Hebrews ii, 14-17. 42 Peter i. 16-18. 
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thoughts and their words was our Saviour’s approaching departure 
which he was about to fulfil in Jerusalem—his atoning death and 
expiatory work. Peter, impulsive as usual, and not knowing what 
he said, that is, speaking without due understanding and considera- 
tion, was just making to Christ a rash proposal,’ suggested probably 
by the idea that these celestial visitants had returned to earth in 
order to aid in re-establishing the throne of David, when a thick 
cloud (no uncommon phenomenon on such mountain heights) en- 
shrouded the whole scene. As the trembling apostles were encom- 
passed by it, they heard the voice of God saying, This 1s my chosen 
Son ; hear ye him ; and when the cloud rolled away from them the 
two celestial beings were no more to be seen. They had departed 
most fittingly under the veil of its obscurity. 

This event, so far as it bears upon the subject of this article, 
teaches us that the translated possess in the heavenly state a glorified, 
immortal body, not subject to the laws which govern our present ani- 
mal bodies, and probably only visible to mortal eyes when opened by 
the power of God. This last supposition is sustained by a considera- 
tion of the nature of the case, by the example of Elisha’s servant,’ and 
especially from our Saviour’s calling the transaction a vision.’ Matter- 
of-fact it most certainly was‘—but this term would seem to intimate 
that it was a transaction out of the range of the mere earthly senses 
and requiring a miraculously given or awakened “second sight” to 
enable mortals to behold it.* Here is also suggested a very perplexing 
inquiry. If the common view of the doctrine of the Resurrection is 
accurate in all its parts, how did it happen that Moses, who as we all 
know died, and the Lord buried him,® and who according to the view 
referred to was then and is now a disembodied spirit, waiting in the 


1 Matthew xvii. 4, and parallels. 22 Kings vi. 15-17. 

8 Matthew xvii. 9. 42 Peter i. 16-18. 

5 We are reminded here of the fact that “the adjective évapyjs is applied by Homer to 
the gods when actually appearing to human vision in their own bright forms; when, like 
Apollo, they broke through the dim ether that ordinarily veiled them from mortal eyes, and 
stood out on the edge of the horizon distinctly defined, radiant and splendid.” Shedd’s 
Homiletics, p. 60. The italics are our own. 

6 Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5,6. Probably by the hand of an angel. See Jude verse9. We 
dare, in face of the whole school of modern rationalists, to believe the statements of the Bible 
in regard to supernatural occurrences. The only question with us is, in any case, What is 
the true interpretation of those statements? If, in this passage, the inspired apostle does not 
intend to teach that there was a conflict between the good and the evil angel respecting the dis- 
posal of the body of Moses, what can he intend to teach? And if he does teach this, the 
matter is settled. We will simply throw out the suggestion that the Evil One may have de- 
sired to secure such disposition of the body of Moses as might make his grave a shrine of su- 
perstition for the weeping nation. But God so ordered it that no one knew the place of 
_ his sepulture. 
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“separate state” for his body to rise from the grave at the last day— 
how did it happen that he could and did appear with Elijah in glory— 
in the same glorified bodily state or condition which the translated 
prophet enjoyed? The inquiry is certainly legitimate—it is certainly 
perplexing—and we do not remember to have ever seen any tolerably 
satisfactory attempt to resolve it. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, there are two or three re- 
flections so pertinent and so inevitable that we must ask indulgence 
briefly to indicate them and to commend them to the notice of the 
religious teacher. First, The infinite importance of the Atonement is 
shown by the fact that it formed the subject of conversation between 
the Saviour and these glorified saints on this extraordinary occasicn. 
Well it might be so; for on the covenant pledge of that expiatory 
work to be performed when the fulness of the time should come, their 
sins had been forgiven, and thus alone did they hold their thrones, 
crowns, glories. Without that satisfaction to justice no human being 
ever could have been saved. This truth is old; but the scene before 
us furnishes a very telling illustration of it. 

Secondly, What a withering, scathing rebuke to modern Spirit-iem 
is here! Once in the annals of time, two princes among the spirits of 
just ones made perfect, re-appear upon the earth. Whom do they 
visit? The incarnate Son of God, exile from his own bright Heaven 
that he might seek and save the lost. Of what do they converse? 
Of his atoning death so near—of human Redemption. How do'they 
depart? Cloud-hidden, amidst the echoes of the divine voice declar- 
ing the filial divinity of Christ and commanding mortals to hear him. 
Now, compare this, grand, solemn, majestic as it is, with the incanta- 
tions and mummeries of modern spirit-ism. Glorified beings are 
never there clearly manifested, visible and audible by day-light; but 
we are told that the spirits of the great, the good, the loved, do 
return and by clumsy methods communicate with mortals. To 
whom? To every mystified “circle” and at the call of every vile 
“ free-love” “medium.” How and of what do they speak? They tip 
tables, rap on walls, twang guitar-strings, tumble about furniture, 
speak by the medium’s voice, write by her fingers, and kiss by her 
lips. (/!) They tell where stolen property is hidden, counsel the 
love-lorn swain, and prescribe “ mandrake pills at twenty-five cents a 
box, ‘kept here for sale.’”' They make such trivial, absurd, bom- 
bastic and lunatic communications as before their death they would 

1 This is an actual fact drawn from the experience of a person known to the writer, who 


consulted a pretentious medium in one of our large cities, merely as a curious and diverting 
experiment. 
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have been ashamed to utter. And do they honor Christ, the Lord of 
all, and “ the adorable monarch of all the future?” Nay, verily. They 
deny the true inspiration of the Scriptures and the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, sanction the most disgraceful immoralities, 
deny the atonement and divinity of Jesus; and as to his claims as 
Supreme and only Teacher, Saviour and Lord, profanely say “ Hear 
ye Not him!” The contrast is unmistakable between these two mani- 
festations. The first stands alone—solitary, exceptional, holy, glo- 
rious and grand. The second is common, vile, earthly, senswal and 
devilish. Not from the home of the blessed do these modern mes- 
sages come. They are but the emanations of man’s distempered or 
deceiving brain, or else exhalations from the bottomless pit. 

We next inquire, Was the Ascension of Jesus Christ to heaven a 
true and proper instance of translation? The answer depends upon 
another inquiry. If Jesus left the tomb of Joseph with the same 
body that was buried there—if during the forty days he still had a 
natural earthly body, then, by the definition given at the commence- 
ment of this article, and which no one we think will object to, i was 
translation. For, in that case, he in ascending the heavens must have 
passed from the present “ natural” (psychical) state of existence, ‘to 
the future “spiritual” one ; for confessedly he now possesses a glo- 
rious body, pattern and pledge of the like glorious body for the be- 
liever. But if he rose from Joseph’s tomb with a body already 
glorified and “spiritual,” then was his ascension in no proper sense a 
translation. It was merely a journey of a “spiritual” being from 
one world to another, and no more a translation than was the flight 
of Gabriel from heaven to earth to announce the birth of Christ to his 
virgin-mother. 

Did Christ, then, rise from the tomb with a “natural” or a “ spirit- 
wal” body? Of course our limits preclude an exhaustive discussion 
of this subject.! Wise and good men differ in opinion about it; there- 
fore we would speak with becoming modesty. And yet in the candor 
of truth, we must acknowledge that it has always seemed to us matter 
of astonishment that this question should ever have been raised. 
Confessedly the body which was laid in Joseph’s tomb was a natural, 
earthly one. It did not “ see corruption.” It was re-vivified by the 
return of the divine-human spirit of the God-man on the morning of 
the third day. For its exit from its rock-hewn prison, angels rolled 
the stone away. There is no hint that its appearance during the 
forty days indicated any organic change in its condition. There is no 


1§ee the article on our Lord’s Resurrection body, “ Bibliotheca Sacra.” Vol. II. p. 405, 
seq. 
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mention of any “glory” or supernatural splendor. That the Saviour 
should in some instances have not been immediately recognized, is 
easily accounted for by the fact that his return was utterly unex- 
pected by those who, in despair, supposed him forever departed, and 
with him all their trust and all their hopes. Yet in one instance’ it 
was necessary that the eyes of two disciples should have been divinely 
“ holden” that they might not at once know him. It is indeed said 
in Acts i. 3 that he showed himself living (1. e. to the apostles) during 
forty days appearing to them—i. e., appearing from time to time, but 
“some have argued too positively” says Hackett, (Commentary on the 
Acts 7m loco) “from this word [appearing] that Christ rose from the 
grave with a glorified body. It represents his appearing to the disci- 
ples perhaps as occasional and sudden (compare 4g in vii. 26); 
but does not decide whether the state out of which he appeared was 
a spiritual and invisible one, or merely some place of retirement after 
a temporary absence. The Saviour had accomplished the great end 
of his earthly work, when he rose from the dead, and after that until 
his ascension, appears to have mingled only at times with his follow- 
ers.” If it is urged that he passed through doors without opening 
them, and vanished sometimes suddenly from view, did he not also, 
we reply, walk upon the water, and feed the five thousand from five 
loaves and two fishes, before his crucifixion? This, then, proves 
nothing certainly, for we know that when he had, confessedly, a nat- 
ural body, superhuman and supernatural powers were wielded at will 
by him, who for our sakes tabernacled in a perishable, mortal body 
like our own. [If it is said that the sacred writers hold up the resur- 
rection of Jesus as the type and pledge of our future resurrection-life, 
we reply—Certainly ; but not dissociated from the fact of his ascen- 
sion. That completed the great victory; and both were present in 
the mind of the sacred writers when they so refer to the resurrection 
of our Saviour, ¢. g., Romans viii. 34; Philippians iii. 20,21. It is 
Christ risen to heaven who fills all the horizon of the future. Doubt- 
less there was some mystery about the life of Jesus on earth during 
the forty days; but there is no proof that it was the mystery of a 
glorified state. Doubtless he rose to die no more; death had no 
dominion over him ; but that does not prove that he rose with an 
inherently immortal body. It is sufficient to know that he passed 
from earth to heaven, not by dying but by (may we not say ?) trans- 
lation, and so death never re-conquered his conqueror. 

The most decisive proofs that the Saviour possessed a “natural” 
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body,—the identical unchanged body which was laid in the rock- 
hewn tomb—after his resurrection and before his ascension, are to be 
found in John xx. 27 and Luke xxiv. 39, 40. In the first of these 
passages we find that the Saviour displayed the wounds of his cruci- 
fixion, Can any man seriously believe that a glorified, immortal 
body would exhibit the imperfection and deformity of ghastly 
wounds? In the second the Saviour, it seems to us, settles this ques- 
tion authoritatively. Handle me and see ; for a spirit has not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have. And it is divinely declared, as to this 
very subject of bodily state, that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God ; nor does corruption inherit incorruption.’ Since 
this is true of believers it must be true of their Lord, whose image 
they are to wear in the hereafter.? And since it is true of him, and 
he during the forty days had flesh and bones, it follows of necessity, 
as it seems to us, that he rose with his natural body, which was 
changed into, or exchanged for, the spiritual body when he ascended 
the heavens—in other words that he was then translated. It may be 
said that there is no express mention of such a change then passing 
upon him in the record. We reply, it was not necessary. The belief 
in such a change is necessitated by the conditions already seen to exist. 
But that is not all. Many years after Jesus left the earth, he ap- 
peared in glory to the beloved disciple, now an aged and lonely exile 
upon Patmos, to the disciple who before the crucifixion was wont fa- 
miliarly to lean on his bosom, who after his resurrection “ followed 
him”’ with the same free affectionateness. What did John do? Did 
he hail his Lord with the old reverent yet familiar affection, and 
clasp him in his arms? Ah! when he saw his Lord in glory the 
sight so overcame “his earthly tabernacle” that he fell at his feet as 
dead. Read the account of this in the first chapter of the Revelation, 
and tell us whether Jesus Christ in ascending the heavens did not 
experience a bodily change of marvellous extent and glory. It ap- 
pears to us that we are fully justified in concluding that the Saviour 
rose from the dead with his natural body; that he passed from the 
natural to the spiritual bodily state in ascending to heaven; that 
consequently he was translated. And although a cloud and not 
a “chartot of fire” bore him from human sight, his ascension was 
not unwitnessed by mortal eyes—not unattended by angelic 
ministry. 

This view immensely strengthens the proof of Christ’s actual res- 
urrection. That is the key-stone of Christianity. If Christ did not 


1 See 1 Corinthians xv. 50-54. 21 Corinthians xv. 49. 8 John xxi. 20. 
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rise, his claims are false—his atonement was not accepted by God— 
our faith is vain—our hope a delusion. If he did, all that he taught 
is the truth of God, and he that believes on him shall never be con- 
founded. The proof therefore of Christ’s resurrection-which we de- 
sire and need, should be clear as sun-light. Now if he rose with a 
glorified body, no one can prove that a miracle was not necessary to 
see it at all or to handle it. It is removed at once from the certain 
knowledge of the senses. It becomes a vision. Now supernatural 
appearances from the invisible world may be believed on sufficient tes- 
timony as parts of a system of revealed supernaturalism ; but for the 
key-stone of the arch, the proof of proofs, we wish nothing that could 
possibly be deemed a phantom appearance or a visionary proof. We 
wish something substantial, something cognizable by the senses com- 
mon to mankind, something susceptible of demonstration after the 
manner of men. If Christ rose with a spiritual body, and as we do not 
know what that is, who does not feel that the plain clearness of the 
proof of this absolutely fundamental fact is considerably impaired ; 
and the whole vital, saving truth removed to the not very certain “ne- 
bulous border-land” of mystery ? Our Saviour knew this—he met this 
want. A spirit, he said, has not flesh and bones—he did not say a spirit 
has no body—but, has not flesh and bones as ye see me have. He gave 
the disciples, it seems to us, the strongest possible proofs that he had 
really risen, because he presented to them the identical natural body, 
with its fresh and unhealed wounds, to show that it was indeed he 
himself. He invited the scrutiny of the senses. He stood in no 
“nebulous border-land.” Hence their undoubting conviction ; hence 
ours. Nor have we any less doubt, in view of the Scripture facts and 
statements already recited, that when he ascended the heavens, he 
passed out of the state of “ earthliness” into that of immortal glory 
and perfection of bodily condition. Such, it appears to us, are the 
teachings of the Bible on this important point. They seem to us 
harmonious, clear, and affording, in the divine plan of infinite wis- 
dom, scope for a demonstration of Christianity absolutely unassailable, 
because grounded in the “infallible proofs” that Christ did certainly 
rise from the dead." 

One fact more remains to be named. We call it a fact because 
though future, God has revealed it to us, and its accomplishment is 
therefore absolutely certain. At some future day’ known only to the 
divine mind, the end of the present state of things in this world 
will take place amidst the splendors and the terrors of the day of 


1 Acts i. 3. 2See 1 Corinthians xv. 50-57; 1 Thessalonians iv, 15-17. 
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final doom. There will be pious Christians then alive upon the 
earth. There will be no time for them to go down to the grave as 
' former generations shall have done. They will therefore “ be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye: for corruption must put on 
incorruption before they can inherit the kingdom of God. The saints 
then alive, being clothed in natural bodies which from their very con- 
stitution are unfit for the enjoyments and employments of immortal 
glory, will be changed—in other words translated. They will expe- 
rience what Enoch, Elijah and Christ experienced before them. So 
with them also, mortality shall be swallowed up by life. 

Having ‘now surveyed all the principal facts and statements of 
Scripture bearing directly upon our subject, we are prepared intelli- 
gently to answer the question, What is Translation 2—to answer it 
as clearly as we can in this life answer any question pertaining to the 
mysteries of the spiritual world. We shall perhaps best set forth 
what may be known of the physical change, 1. e., the metamorphosis, 
the change in ‘form’ or bodily condition, involved in translation, by 
comparing it with the ordinary termination of human life. 

Every human being is a mortal, 7. ¢., his deathless spirit is united, 
while on earth, to a body resembling in its general constitution that 
of the animals, composed like theirs of earthly materials, like theirs 
subject to the ordinary laws of organized matter, perishable and self- 
limited in its duration. God has wisely adapted it to the present 
_ state of imperfection and probation. This body he has so constituted 
that, if not destroyed by accident or disease prematurely, it wears out 
and dissolves by its own nature at its appointed period. This de- 
struction or natural dissolution of the body we call physical death, in 
distinction from the death of the soul, 2. e., condemnation and misery, 
the punishment of sin. The Bible informs us that the soul of man is 
immortal, and that when it is separated from its clay tabernacle it is 
transferred to another state of existence. It is not, however, on that 
account doomed to be forever bodiless. This earthly corruptible body 
of flesh and blood would indeed be unfitted for an eternal spiritual 
state of being; ’ but the child of God has the promise that when this 
earthly house of the tabernacle is dissolved we have a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. God who has 
originated so many organizations terrestrial and celestial,? endows his 
children in the hereafter with a body called spiritual, owr house which 
is from ‘heaven, and which is said to be incorruptible, glorious and 
eternal. This is the second and everlasting stage of our existence, 


1 2 Corinthians v. 1-4. 21 Corinthians xy. 39-41. 
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and this body is precisely adapted, beyond a doubt, to that incompre- 
hensible state where decay and accident and dissolution are unknown, 
and where the soul emerges from this lower into a higher,.freer, and 
more godlike condition. And yet that wonderful and glorious 
organization will not be an alien body; every saint in the Resurrec- 
tion will be able to say, Here am I myself, identical though glorified, 
body and soul, knowing as I am known, recognizing and being recog- 
nized, beatified forever in the Realms of Holy Love. 

We are free to avow our conviction that this constitution of 
things—the existence of man in two consecutive physical conditions, 
one temporal, mortal, probationary,—the other eternal, immortal and 
imperishable—is not the consequence of sin, but according to the 
original divine plan and act of creation.’ But however this may be, 
it is now the constitution under which we exist, and the dissolution 
of the present body, physical death, is confessedly the door through 
which we pass if prepared in heart, from earth to heaven ;—if unpre- 
pared, alas! into what gloom! 

Now compare with this, translation. Elijah, for instance, did not 
live on till his body was worn out, or destroyed by accident or dis- 
ease. The change from the earthly to the heavenly was not according 
to the course of nature, but out of it, instantaneous and miraculous. 
It was not through the dark valley, but in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, as they shall be translated, whose looking for Christ 
shall be rewarded by the sight of his return to earth. Elijah went 
to heaven without dying. But on the other hand he did not go up 
to Paradise in that body liable to weariness, fated to decay, which 
once lay exhausted and fainting under a juniper tree in the Arabian 
Desert. That frail tenement of flesh and blood which cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, did not appear in the Golden City among the 
angels who cannot die. As the prophet ascended the heavens, be- 
yond a doubt, he dropped not only his mantle, but also his “robe of 
flesh ;” in other words, by the miraculous power of God his mortal 
body was instantaneously changed into, or exchanged for, an organiza- 
tion which it is not given to us to describe, further than to say—it is 


1Tt appears to us that a careful comparison of the apostle’s argument 1 Corinthians xv. 
42-49 with the two theories—first, of man's original mortality, and second, of man’s origi- 
nal immortality, forfeited by sin, will show that with the former it agrees, While if the latter 
is assumed to be true, the whole argument is unmeaning and contradictory to itself. And 
there can, as we conceive, be no middle ground. If man was originally mortal let us freely 
concede it, and not embarrass the question by the theory of sin punished before it was com- 
mitted. If man was originally immortal (as to his body) let us maintain that—but it will lead 
us into a labyrinth of difficulties, scientific and theological. We speak now, of course, only 
of bodily mortality or immortality. 
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still the human form; it is resplendent with glory and beauty ; it is in- 
capable of pain, weariness, sickness or death ; it is a perfect organ for 
a perfect spirit; it is perfectly adapted to the employments and enjoy- 
ments of the heavens. And inasmuch as this took place not only in- 
stantaneously, but alsc miraculously, painlessly, gloriously, instead of 
by the destruction of the body from accident, disease, or pure decay, 
and the consequent departure of the spirit all unseen to its new hone— 
therefore it is Translation, and not Death. 

It would seem then that the chief difference between Translation 
and Death, for a child of God, lies not so much in the result of the 
change as in its manner and circumstances. To this it may be added 
that, according to the generally received theory of the Resurrection, 
saints who die wait in a “separate state” till the last day for their 
glorified bodies, while the translated receive theirs at once and enjoy 
them during the intermediate ages. If this is correct, Translation 
differs from ordinary dying not merely in the character and ciycum- 
stances of the change but alsé in the time of its completion. Yet the 
ultimate result in both cases is the same. 

The light which this subject, as far as we have investigated it, 
throws upon the Unseen World is very precious. It is not necessary 
to recapitulate, seriatim, those consoling views which we have either 
formally deduced from our examination of it, step by step; or which, 
as self-evident inferences we have left the mind of the reader to draw 
for itself. But beyond this there lies a boundless field of inquiry in 
that most difficult and unsettled of all the doctrinal realms—the escha- 
tological. The ground we have already passed over, is but the suburb 
of that vast mysterious city. We stand at its mystic portal, and 
though we may not enter, we would fain catch some glimpses of what 
is within. But our necessary and proper limits forbid the attempt in 
this article. We propose in another article, if God will, to inquire 
what clue we may gain to some unsettled problems concerning the life 
to come, from the-facts already surveyed taken in connection with 
certain pregnant passages of Scripture,—not dogmatically on so re- 
condite a subject, but humbly and tentatively. It will not be wrong 
to scrutinize Scripture and fact even upon this mysterious nebula of 
mingled questions, if we do it in the simple philosophic spirit of 
Bacon’s “ Interpreter of Nature.” Meantime let us add one word of 
“improvement” as to what we have already considered. 

We shall not be translated. We must go through the chilly waves 
of Jordan. But in the substantial results what advantage will the 
translated saint have over the dying saint? Their final state of 
glory will be the same. This is the end of every life hidden with 
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Christ in God. And we may be sure that the glory to be revealed 
will be inconceivably great. 

Let the Christian, then, live with a strong heart, consecrating soul, 
body and spirit to him who for us lived a mortal life, then died, then 
rose again, and then was translated. To be with him is the fulness 
of joy. Listen to his words containing perhaps a deeper meaning 
than we have ever yet seen in them: I am the Resurrection and the 
Infe. For to him all live.’ Who would not suffer and struggle with 
Christ on earth, in order to share forever in the fulness of his Resur- 
rection-glory—and better yet, in order to share forever in his wealth 
of holy love? 


JAMES W. WILLMARTH. 
WAKEFIELD, Mass. 


1 John xi. 25; Luke xx. 38. 
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- religions of the world, both the existing and the defunct, 
whether in the fossil or the living form, offer most interesting 
material for study, and for science, if science is possible. They are 
worthy of something better than the contempt with which they have 
been visited, apparently in the interest of Christianity, and in order 
to heighten its superiority to them. Because they are false, it has 
been assumed that there is no truth in them. Because they are not 
revealed or supernatural, it has been supposed that they have no 
value as natural. Because they are human, it has been assumed that 
they are invented, and that they have no meaning or place in the 
providential order of the world. But in them are invested the 
thoughts and hopes, the beliefs and aspirations of millions of human 
souls, of races and ages. They contain such light as man has been 
able to find, as has been given to him, about his relations to the in- 
visible world. They express what is deepest, they embody what is 
highest, in the life of the races and times to which they belong. They 
are the effort of the human soul under different conditions of time 
and place; the struggle, often dark, and always insufficient, of hu- 
manity after lost perfection and an unknown God. They are a part 
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and a large part of the spiritual experience of mankind, mighty parts 
and powers in all the history of the world. They are the spiritual 
deposit of ages, and in them may be read the signs of the growth, the 
convulsions, the aspirations, the degradation of the human soul, of the 
collective spiritual life of humanity, as we read the records of geologic 
change in the chalk cliffs or the coal measures. Geology explores the 
structure, reveals the genesis of the pre-adamite earth. Ethnology, 
philology and history search the beginnings and the progress of hu- 
man life in all its races and societies and civilizations. The scientific 
spirit and scientific methods have entered more or less into these, 
into all regions of inquiry. At last science has reached the reli- 
gions of the world, and proposes to subject them to its processes. 
Their genesis, their development, their decay or corruption, their 
ideas, their form, their relations, whether of connection or resem- 
blance, or antagonism, their relations especially to Christianity, are 
open to the same observation, analysis, induction, as race, language, 
physical geography and civil history: are. They are a part of the 
same human life, the same human nature, the same world-system, 
may we not say, the same providential order, whose other facts sci- 
ence is trying tg discover and to interpret. In them, in their history, 
is man’s deepest and real history; is the soul and life of that history 
of which the migrations of races, the revolutions of empire, the epochs 
of change are only the outward and secular covering. 

It is but very lately that the name of science has been spoken in con- 
nection with religion. In the Revwe des deux Mondes for April 1864, 
M. Emile Burnouf has two articles on the subject. He says, “ The 
present century will not close without seeing established in its unity 
a science whose elements are as yet scattered, a science which pre- 
vious times have not known, which is not even defined, and which for 
the first time perhaps, we call the science of religions.” The present 
season Mr. Max Miller has issued a collection of papers under the 
title of Chips from a German Workshop, the first volume of which 
consists of essays on the science of religion. Both of these writers 
look upon it as something to come. They have the modest expecta- 
tions which belong to true science. But they see the possibility, the 
dim outline, the rudimentary and potential science, and therefore an- 
ticipate its completion. Says Mr. Miller, (Preface, p. xix.,) 

I do not wish to disguise the difficulties which are inherent in a com- 
parative study of the religions of the world. . . . It was supposed 
at one time that a comparative analysis of the languages of mankind 
must transcend the powers of man: and yet by the combined and well- 


1 A third article appeared in 1868. 
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directed efforts of many scholars, great results have been obtained, and 
the principles that must guide the student of the science of language are 
now firmly established. It will be the same with the science of religion. 
By a proper division of labor, the materials that are still wanting, will be 
collected and published and translated, and when that is done, surely 
man will never rest till he has discovered the purpose that runs through 
the religions of mankind, and till he has reconstructed the true Civitas 
Dei on foundations as wide as the ends of the world. The science of re- 
ligion may be the last of the sciences which man is destined to elaborate ; 
but when it is elaborated, it will change the aspect of the world, and give 
a new life to Christianity itself. 


Such hopes as these are excited by the spirit and the conquests of 
science elsewhere. What it has achieved in the physical world seems 
possible in the human and the moral. Comparison has proved a 
mighty instrument in the science of organic life, even in language as 
a product of the mind. It has discovered the relationship of things 
far apart. It has gathered isolated facts into groups. It has found 
@ common principle under great outward diversities ; a common ori- 
gin for remote effects. It has traced wandering streams back to the 
same head. It has established affinities between things widely separ- 
ated in time and place. The words of this sentence.are found to be 
cognate with those used by the Greeks two thousand years ago, with 
those spoken in the mountains of India almost before history began. 
Within fifty years the laws of language have been elucidated through 
this method of comparison. As the comparative anatomist from frag- 
ments of fossil bones reconstructs the animal, and the extinct fauna of 
the globe is raised to a second life, so does comparative philology, like 
an Indian hunter, follow on the trac’, the scent almost, of words, and 
trace languages back to their origin through all their family connec- 
tions, and finds ia a word the implicit history of things otherwise 
hidden and lost. It is only within half a century that it has become 
a science. 

The question arises whether the anticipations of a comparative sci- 
ence of religions are to be realized, whether such a science is possible ? 
And this again becomes a question of what we mean by science, and 
how far we expect it to go. There is considerable discussion of the 
question, whether a science of history is possible? Mr. Froude,’ 
says it is not, because it cannot predict the future, because in a word 
its elements, that is, human actions in which freewill rules, are alto- 
gether incalculable, and beyond any law of cause and effect. But 
there may be science without prevision. Adam Smith wrote of the 


1 Short Studies on Great Subjects, pp. 7-36 
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science of wealth. Political economy, in which man’s will, even his 
caprice, operates, is in some reasonable sense a science. In a science 
there may be facts which for a time are insoluble, and which refuse 
to take their place in a system, and reveal their law. But with these 
uncertain and incalculable elements, dependent it may be on human 
will, on the uncertainties of its action, there may be a great body of 
facts having definite and discoverable relations. Will is not the only, 
is in a great many things, not the sovereign element in life. Leave 
a margin for facts exceptional and apparently unrelated, whose law 
and purpose cannot at once be determined, and there still may 
remain enough from which to make inductions. Once there were, 
such facts in all sciences. Indeed once there was no science, and the 
laws of astronomic motions and chemical forces were unknown. All 
sciences in the beginning are tentative and proximate.’ They fee] 
their way, and must collate and compare a great many facts before 
they come upon their law. The laws which govern the formation of 
a language, of any of the great divisions of language, as the Semitic 
or the Aryan, are subtile, and not on the surface. The discovery 
of the Sanscrit led to comparative philology and the science of lan- 
guage.” Its upplied the key. But it was long in coming. In fact, 
that there is nothing beyond law, that all effects have their cause, 
that there is a plan in the universe, and nothing without purpose and 
relations, that at least all is transparent to infinite knowledge, cannot 
be doubted. The doubt may lie at our door, whether the science of 
all things is possible to creatures like us, with our powers and posi- 
tions; whether what is possible to omniscience is not altogether be- 
yond our capacity. The question however is a practical one, of the 
elements within our reach, and whether they are capable of system ; 
whether the unknown quantities of the equation put it beyond solu- 
tion. As a practical question, it is whether the facts in the religious 
history of mankind are too subtile and recondite, too far severed from 
each other and from any relation to human nature and the Christian 
revelation and the moral government of the world, to be compared 
and methodized, and some general principles, some common laws 
drawn from them. 

A religion, let it be simply human, is a spiritual product, into 
which enter remote, secret, profound, complex forces. The old theory 
of invention and imposture, of religions the mere work of human will, 
devised by some clearer and falser head to corrupt and destroy men, 
could not be stretched to the facts of the case, and has given out. 


1 Miller, Science of Language, Ist series p. 15. 2 Tb. pp. 165, 166. 
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The comparative study of religions carries us altogether beyond that. 
It supplies more elements than that can explain. It goes far deeper 
for the origin of faiths and worships which have been the mightiest 
forces in the life of nations for thousands of years. They are born 
of human nature rather than of human will. Some of them have 
sprung from some person, whose clearer insight and stronger faith led 
the way. They may be natural products of the age and social state 
in which they arise, expressing its ideas and wants, its depravities as 
well as its convictions and aspirations, but they often take an impress 
and sometimes their mould from individual leaders. They find a 
voice, a prophet, somebody to interpret the yet unspoken and strug- 
gling idea or want, and in him they find a name. Zoroaster, Buddha, 
Mohammed, represent ideas and beliefs which took shape and in- 
fluence from their mighty and unaccountable personality. So far 
they may seem to be beyond science, because it cannot bring such 
souls, their advent and their orbit, within its calculations. They fall 
in with no ascertained law, or regular sequence. They cannot be ac- 
counted for, until we go back of natural causes. They leap forth as 
creative gifts of the Father of Spirits. Much more do they compli- 
cate the problem, and refuse to come within the terms of science, if 
they receive revelations from God, and become his organs-of commu- 
nication with the world. Then not only their personality, but that 
Infinite Spirit, whose “‘ deep things” no man knows, “‘ whose thoughts ° 
are not as our thoughts,” brings an element into the case which does 
not readily fall within scientific measures. Christian apologists have 
always expressly excluded this last element from all religions but the 
Jewish and the Christian. But if it were to be allowed, if it were ad- 
mitted that the truths which the pagan systems have in common with 
Christianity, were not simply the highest visions of exalted souls, but 
of supernatural origin and the gift of God, were even relics of a 
primeval revelation, what difference does it make, so far as scientific 
comparison goes, as long as the religion is an existing fact, as real, as _ 
tangible, as traceable in its whole process of formation, as feudalism 
or monachism, as the eocene or pleistocene strata of the globe? The 
origin, the development, the corruption are a historical process, and 
whatever elements enter into it, there the religions are. If they were 
the product in the first place of personal faith, if they sprung out of 
some loftier soul, yet like language, they are many of them largely 
impersonal, and the spontaneous growth of the-life, the mind, the 
race, almost the physical nature in which they had their birthplace 
and home. In all religions, as in Christianity, as in all life, as in the 
soul and in God, there is mystery which we cannot resolve. Not be- 
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cause it is not resolvable ; but because with our present light and in our 
present position, with our lenses and our atmosphere it is too remote 
and too complicated. The mystery which was hid from ages and 
from generations was made manifest in the fulness of time, in the 
coming of Jesus Christ. But with the margin of mystery there i a 
page which is clear. It may be in a strange tongue, but it is trans- 
lateable. It may be a palimpsest, but that can be deciphered. And it 
is the office of this comparative study, if it cannot yet be called a sci- 
ence, to read this language, these languages, the spiritual dialects in 
which the human soul has uttered and embodied its feelings about 
God, to trace their relations and affinities, what is common and what 
is diverse in them, their lineage, their structure, their growth, their 
changes. The facts can be gathered, perhaps can be classified. At 
last they may be generalized, and yield their purpose and law. When 
they are all in, when even the typical facts are collected and put in 
relation, some Kepler or Cuvier, some Davy or Grimm may hit upon 
the law which gives them unity. After the quarrying will come the 
architecture, and Solomon will construct what David collects. 

Mr. Miller, while he proceeds upon the possibility of such a sci- 
ence, assumes no dogmatic and confident air in regard to it. Though 
within “the last fifty years the accumulation of materials for the 
study of the religions of the world has been most extraordinary,” he 
doubts “ whether the time has come for attempting to trace after the 
model of the science of language the definite outlines of the science of 
religion.” He has a scholar’s apprehension of the difficulties involved, 
even in the interpretation and comparison of materials after they 
are collected. “The science of religion is only just beginning, and 
we must take care how we impede its progress by preconceived no- 
tions or too hasty generalizations,” he says, while reviewing some of 
M. Renan’s crude inferences in regard to the Semitic religions. ‘“ By 
a succession of fortunate circumstances the canonical books of three 
of the principal religions of the ancient world have lately been recov- 
ered, the Veda, the Zend-Avesta and the Tripitaka.” But “to gain 
a full knowledge of the Veda, or the Zend-Avesta or the Tripitaka, of 
the Old Testament, the Koran, or the sacred books of China, is the 
work of a whole life.” 

These, of course, are the primal sources of our knowledge of the re- 
ligions and the creeds of the world. In them are embodied not only 
the sentiments, but the ideas, not only the inspirations and aspira- 
tions of the great souls in whom religions originate, but the theolo- 
gies vague or definite on which they are based. This sacred litera- 
ture contains whatever is left, whatever could be preserved in 
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language of these religions, perhaps in their earliest and uncorrupted 
age. But upon these are heaped the commentaries, the myths, the ar- 
ticles which in time grow up out of and around these sacred books. 
Every Bible has its Talmud. Every religion has its sects, dividing on 
the interpretation of its scriptures. Its modern differs from its an- 
cient type. The current and oral teaching of Brahmanism in India is 
said to be widely different from that of the Vedas. Religion too has 
its real home in the heart of the true believer and there only is its true 
nature discovered. Brahmanism and Buddhism are generalizations 
of the deepest feelings and faiths of innumerable human souls through 
long separated ages and regions of the world. Therefore to know 
these religions, even in their literatures, much more in their living 
reality, is not easy. 

M. Burnouf is more positive, and attempts to lay down the method 
and the limits of the science. His treatise is more systematic and 
complete in the elucidation of its principles. He requires for ita 
rigid method. So far as it rests on historical facts nothing is to be 
admitted which has not passed all the exigencies of criticism. He 
denies that the origin of religions can be determined historically. 
Passing beyond the limits of history, it touches upon new sciences— 
as comparative philology—which are yet in their beginnings, and 
whose data are not to be accepted “sans contréle et sur la for de 
savans.” “Tt has nothing in common with the eclectic doctrine of 
natural religion: it is not a doctrine, but dominates all doctrines. 
A priori processes go for nothing in its method; it is a science of 
facts.” He, like Mr. Miller, is far enough from the dogmatism of 
Hegel and Comte and the philosophical schools, who try to reason out 
a universal, philosophical religion of humanity. ‘‘ These systems ap- 
pear very tottering, when we consider the immense base on which the 
science of religions founds itself at the present day.” But he thinks 
that the science is far enough advanced to divide religions into 
groups, and studying them, so to say, physiologically, that those in the 
same group resemble each other in their organization, their constitu- 
ent principles and their general effects, and oftener in the means by 
which they are developed. (p. 527.) He ventures further in his gener- 
alizations than the sober and reverent Anglo-German, or Teuto- 
Englishman. 

The essays of Mr. Miller are fragments of study mainly in the 
religions of the Aryan race, and are richer in facts than in specula- 
tion. He has spent the last twenty years in the translation of the 
Vedas. Mr. Maurice in his Lectures on the Religions of the World, 
published in 1846, in which, by the way, the same ground was trav- 
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ersed in a liberal and reverent spirit, speaks of “a young German 
now in London whose knowledge of Sanscrit is profound, and his in- 
dustry plus quam Germanica, «ho has it in contemplation to publish 
and translate al’ the Vedas.” This purpose he was enabled to carry 
out through the diplomacy of Baron Bunsen with the East India 
Company, who furnished the necessary funds. Four volumes 
have been published and the last two are now passing through the 
ress. 

: Bunsen himself, in his God in History, of which two out of the 
three volumes have just been issued in London, and which was his 
last complete literary work, has taken a broader sweep, and with an 
attempt at more philosophy and organic method, has tried to unfold 
the progress of religious ideas and their spontaneous development 
among the different races ; in fact to construct something like a sci- 
ence of religions, or to show according to the title of his book, “‘ The 
Progress of Man’s Faith in the Moral Order of the World.” It is 
more vague, while more profound, and while containing the fruits of 
universal learning, it is too speculative and dogmatic to give entire 
satisfaction. ’ 

Any comparative science of religions must be very closely related 
to the science of language, and must follow the more natural order of 
classification which is employed in that. Languages are now treated 
not geographically, or according to their age or literary character, but 
genealogically according to their natural relations. The three main 
streams of race and language on which the history of the world has 
floated have been the Aryan, the Semitic, and the Turanian. The 
Chinese language stands by itself, the only remnant of the earliest 
formation of human speech.’ The Egyptian also is indeterminate. 
Bunsen regards it as being with the Chinese a deposit, a ruin of the 
primeval, pre-Aryan world, “the residuum of the thought of Western 
primitive Asia.” 

The progress of the world has been mainly in the line of the Aryan 
and Semitic races, and the great turning point of its history is at the 
confluence of these two currents consequent upon the advent of Jesus 
Christ. The religions of the two after running parallel with each 
other for four thousand years, with their offshoots or schisms, which 
have diverged from each, now about equally divide the world.’ 
Brahmanism branched into Zoroastrianism and Buddhism; Judaism 
into Christianity and Islamism. And of the population of the world 
to-day 44 per cent are of the living Aryan religions, (31.2 per cent 


1 Chips, I. 22; God in History, I. 224. 2 God in History, I, 201. 
8 Frazer's Magazine, Feb. 1868, p. 195. 
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Buddhists and 13.4 per cent Brahmanists), and 45 per cent of the 
Semitic, (30.7 per cent Christians and 15.7 per cent Mahommedans).! 
We are of Aryan descent, but of Semitic religion. It is one of the re- 
markable facts in the history of religions, that Christianity does not 
regard the limits of the race in which it was born, but has gone into 
the Indo-European tongues, and is growing at the expense of all 
other religions, is, in fact, the only growing religion of the world. 

Baron Bunsen has covered a wide field. He undertakes a survey 
of the development of man’s religious consciousness in both these 
races, and of “their precursors in the primitive Asiatic world—the 
Egyptians, Turanians and Chinese.” Mr. Miiller gives us fragments 
of study principally in the Aryan religions, and brings out, so far as 
their sacred books have been examined, their relations to each other. 
The Veda is the oldest of these books, and the repository of the prim- 
itive Aryan faith. Its importance and its relations to the other Aryan 
religions will be seen in a brief extract from Mr. Miiller’s lecture on 
the Vedas: 


As a scientific study of the Aryan languages became possible only after 
the discovery of Sanscrit, a scientific study of the Aryan religion dates 
really from the discovery of the Veda. The study of Sanscrit brought 
to light the original documents of three religions, the sacred books of the 
Brahmans, the sacred books of the Magians, the followers of Zoroaster, and 
the sacred books of the Buddhists. Fifty years ago, these three collections 
of sacred writings were all but unknown, their very existence was doubted, 
and there was not a single scholar who could translate a line of the Veda, 
a line of the Zend-Avesta, or a line of the Buddhist Tripitaka. At 
present large portions of these, the canonical writings of the most ancient 
and most important religions of the Aryan race are published and deci- 
phered, and we begin to see a natural progress and almost a logical ne- 
cessity in the growth of these three systems of worship. The oldest, 
most primitive, most simple form of Aryan faith finds its expression in 
the Veda. The Zend-Avesta represents, in its language as well as in 
its thoughts, a branching off from that more primitive stem ; a more or 
less conscious opposition to the worship of the gods of nature, as adored 
in the Veda, and a striving after @ more spiritual, supreme moral deity 
such as Zoroaster proclaimed under the name of Ahuramazda, or Ormuzd. 
Buddhism lastly marks a decided schism, a decided antagonism against 
the religion of the Brahmans, a denial of the true divinity of the Vedic 
gods, and a proclamation of new philosophical and social doctrines.’ 


There remain with these three great systems of religion, the reli- 
gion of the Hellenic and Latin races,* whose mythologies were born 
1 Chips, I. 23, 160. Ib., I. 24. 


3 Pressensé, Religions before Christ, 65; Dillinger, The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts 
of the Temple of Christ. 2 vols., passim. 
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in the same home with the Vedas, and have close affinities with 
them,—Greek and Latin being sisters to the Sanscrit; the religious 
system of the Egyptians, “whose records we are now for the first 
time able to investigate and understand with historical accuracy,” 
and “which sends its roots back into the close of the primeval 
world ;” and the Chinese, whose origin is far back of Confucius, “who 
is not the religious prophet of ancient China, but the philosophical 
mouthpiece of the most modern.” These great religions of the past 
and the present, as they are now more critically studied in their orig- 
inal literature, as in their history and actual development, as well as 
in their ideas they are better comprehended, will reveal whatever is 
common and whatever is discrete in them, what is original and what 
derived, and hence their historical and philosophical relations to each 
other. From them we shail learn what natural religion really is, not 
from the deductions of philosophers in regard to the teachings of na- 
ture, to what ought to be believed, but from what men have actually 
thought and believed. The science of religion will discover the primal 
beliefs of mankind, with their various modifications, and will show 
the actual high-water mark of the human mind in its religious faiths, 
and how near it has reached the summit of all religion in Christian- 
ity. It will trace whatever commerce and migration of religious 
ideas there has been; whatever influence has passed from religion to 
religion; whatever parallelisms or antagonisms, whatever deriva- 
tions or inter-communions, whatever likeness or community be- 
tween the different religions of the world. It will sift all the evidence, 
e. g., in the case on which Mr. Miiller has an interesting article, be- 
tween Abraham and Zoroaster, Genesis and the Zend-Avesta, whether 
there was any personal intercourse, or any dependence of one on the 
other. It will detect all foreign elements, as, e. g., Egyptian or Per- 
sian in Judaism; or whatever of Christian ideas may have been 
latent in earlier times.? It will determine the relations, not only of 
religions to each other, but the place of each in the world-system and 
in God’s moral and providential order. Such essays as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s on The Place of Ancient Greece in the Providential Order of 
the World, as M. DePressensé’s on The Religions before Christ, 
showing the propzdeutic relation of all religions, the anticipatory 
and predictive character of Paganism in its relations to Christianity, 
are experimental trips in the direction which comparative religious 
science must take. There are ideas which are the spiritual founda- 


1 God in History, I. 233, 243, 244. 
2 The Hidden Wisdom of Christ and the Key of Knowledge ; or History of the Apocrypha. 
By Ernest de Bunsen. 2 vols. London. 1865. 
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tions of religion, elemental doctrines which emerge dimly or clearly 
out of the universal religious consciousness of mankind. They are 
the very ones which Christianity brings forth with divine clearness 
and authority. They are the ideas of God, of evil, of redemption, of 
revelation, of immortality. After them every religion feels with 
more or less certainty. And it is for the science of religion to divest 
them of the costume which is incidental, and determine their essential 
nature, and how far they are the same and universal. 

It is a great field, perhaps the largest and noblest open to human 
inquiry. It is the science, not of the globe with its vast and various 
geologies, its grand deposits, its mighty convulsions, its interminable 
ages; not of the celestial masses and motions in their fields of bound- 
less space, in their laws of mathematic precision; not of vegeta- 
ble and animal physiologies in all their various organisms; but of 
man’s spiritual nature, of the aspirations, the convulsions, the degrada- 
tion, the faith of the soul. It takes us to the edge of human knowl- 
edge, of the invisible world; to that border line between the finite 
and the infinite, not between matter and spirit, but between the spirit 
of man and the Eternal Spirit from whom man proceeds; into that 
region where not only the eager thoughts, but all the highest hopes 
and all the deepest fears of man travel, seeking for light and rest. It 


approaches that impenetrable world out of which have come the reve- 
lations, : 


“Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing.” 


In them it has its limit, and its supreme law. To them it brings 
all the guesses and all the beliefs, the attempts, the failures, the 
glimmering visions, the awful mistakes of humanity in all its search 
after its unknown God. And so it embraces and compares all that 
man has thought and all that God has spoken, the human vision and 
the divine revelation ; the total religious thought, so far as it can, the 
entire spiritual life of all the races and all theages. The worships, the 
_ theologies, the mythologies, the scriptures in which so many religions 
utter themselves, are to be interpreted, collated, classified; they are 
to yield the laws of their growth and the ideas they contain, their cor- 
respondences and their antagonisms. That such a science should take 
its moral judgments from Christianity as the supreme revelation, and 
while allowing all possible credit to the heathen religions should re- 
affirm its verdict in regard to their essential moral character is inev- 
itable. After the evidence is all in, we see no reason to expect any 
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alteration of that terrible sentence which the great Christian apostle 
pronounced in the name of Christ against the world of his own day 
after it had brought forth its consummate religion. “When they knew 
God they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful. Profes- 
sing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. And even 
as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over toa reprobate mind, to do those things which are not conve- 
nient.” It will be obliged to recognize the awful fact that while the 
world by wisdom knew not God, God was all the time making ready 
a religion which should bring to naught all others by its divine su- 
periority. Taking Christianity as a scientific fact, it will not be able 
to classify it with the mythologies which vanished before its first 
coming, nor with the mighty paganisms whose dissolution is to be 
the sign and the triumph of its later days. It must allow it the soli- 
tary and supreme place which it takes among all the religions of man. 

The question very naturally arises, what bearing the science of 
religion, the comparison of religions with one another, and of all with 
Christianity, has upon that system to which we give our present faith 
and on which we hang our everlasting hopes. Our prejudices and 
our fears, even what is deeper and more sacred, may take alarm. 
We may ask whether there is not danger of being brought to the 
conclusion which some have reached, that Jesus Christ has no pre- 
eminence, and that the Vedas are as true and as divine as the Bible; 
whether it is safe to subject Christianity to the same historical tests 
with all other religions; whether in trying to find the relations, the 
resemblances, the affinities, the common truths of all these religions 
with the Christian, we do not allow too much to them; whether in 
fact, there is any common ground of comparison between them. If it 
is so, it is strange that we are willing to run the hazard of confront- 
ing it with these religions on their own ground, with the certain ex- 
pectation that they are to go to the wall, and in fact fall before it. It 
is the very object missions are seeking to accomplish—to bring them 
into comparison. And perhaps after all, if missionaries were to 
search for the points where they agree, as well as where they differ ; 
were to recognize the pagan religions as the best that paganism 
could produce, and yet as the preparation and prophecy of a better; 
that they are matched and complemented, as well as surpassed, by 
Christianity ; if in a word by the comparative study of religions they 
would understand the enemy’s ground as well as they do their own, it 
would be of the greatest advantage. 
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But this study will do more than bring all into comparison and 
confirm our faith in that which is best, and is clearly proved to be 
best. That it will do, and if that were all it would be much. But, 
to use the words of Mr. Miiller, “‘ The science of religion will for the 
first time assign to Christianity its right place among the religions of 
the world; it will show for the first time fully what was meant by 
the fulness of time; it will restore to the whole history of the world, 
in its unconscious progress towards Christianity, its true and sacred 
character.” For it must not be left out of the account that God is 
the God not only of Christendom, but of the whole human race; that 
there is a providential order, many of whose ways and purposes are 
secret as yet, which including all races, all histories, all religions, if it 
contemplates Christianity as its end and the summit of human good 
and redemption, must have in these religions some reference to this 
supreme one; that it is not Judaism only that contains prophecy 
and preparation of Christianity; that in the words of the great apos- 
tle, God “hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth; and hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habitation ; that they should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find him, though he be 
not far from every one of us.” 

And so we may expect it as one of the conclusions of such compar- 
ative science, that not only in Judea or in Greece, but everywhere God 
was making ready for the coming or for the triumph of Jesus Christ; 
that in all religions, even the lowest, there is a secret yearning after 
a true and unknown God, which never rests, which is never to be 
satisfied till this highest and only true among them all is found. It 
will be shown that history as a whole, and therefore in all its parts, is 
pervaded by a moral purpose; that moral ideas and a progressive 
moral order are wrought out in the varied experiences of the human 
race; in one word that a personal God presides over the education of 
the world, aiid from beginning to end has been preparing its redemp- 
tion. How all these stumblings and errors and mis-religions are se- 
cretly related to so sublime a result may not at once, may not till the 
time of the end, appear. Science, crude or proud, may rush to false 
and premature conclusions in regard to the facts and in regard to 
their meaning. But it cannot help at last confirming the teachings 
of faith. It must come at last to Christ Jesus, the head of humanity, 
to his redemption as the upshot of history, and find all paths ending 
in his Cross or his Throne. 


8. L. CALDWELL. 
ProvipEnce, R. I. 
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THE BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


_ has been said and written respecting the blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit ; but thus far no view has been presented which 
commands the general assent of biblical scholars. In’ the early 
church the explanations given were very diverse and unsatisfactory. 
Thus Athanasius and Hilary place this sin in the denial of the di- 
vinity of Christ, and Origen, in mortal sin committed after baptism. 
Since the fourth century two interpretations, variously modified, 
have found many adherents. The one makes the blasphemy to con- 
sist in attributing the miracles of Christ to Satanic agency ; the other _ 
refers it to obstinate impenitence or final unbelief. In modified forms, 
the first was held by Chrysostom, Jerome, most of the Arminian the- 
ologians and many English divines ; the second by Augustine, many 
of the theologians of the Western church and of the reformers of the 
sixteenth century. The two views have their respective advocates to 
this day. Bengel holds that the pharisees blasphemed the Holy 
Spirit in the Messiah himself. J. Addison Alexander, while thinking 
that the pharisees may have committed this sin by charging Christ 
with an unclean spirit, adds, “Most interpreters agree that the un- 
pardonable sin consists in obstinate rejection of the truth, and wilful 
apostasy from God, in opposition to one’s own convictions, and with 
malignant hatred of the gospel, the expression of which is the blas- 
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phemy against the Holy Spirit, as the illuminating Spirit by whom 
truth is carried home to the heart and understanding of believers, 
and to whom such apostasy and unbelief are therefore more especially 
insulting.” Alford says, “It is not one particular act of sin which is 
here condemned, but a state of sin, and that state a wilful, determined 
opposition to the present power of the Holy Spirit.” Lange very 
generally says, “It is open and full opposition to conversion and 
hence to forgiveness. Blasphemously to rebel, in opposition to one’s 
better knowledge and conscience, against this manifestation and influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, is to commit moral suicide. . . . A com- 
plete commission of this sin can scarcely be conceived, since the Holy 
Spirit would withdraw his manifestations from the blasphemer.” 

What then is the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit? This is in 
itself a question of uncommon solemnity and importance, and the 
more so in view of the various answers given, some of which confuse 
rather than inform the mind,.others excite undue and unnecessary 
anxiety, and others still take away all that is terrible and alarming. 
All that is said directly upon this sin is found in Matthew xii. 31, 32; 
Mark iii. 28-30; Luke xii. 10. What do these passages teach? Do 
they teach that the sin is an act or a state, or both? Is it a simple 
or complicated sin? Is it always connected with the tongue, or 
may it be committed in the heart? Was it a sin connected with the 
display of miraculous power and gifts, or can it be committed now? 
These and kindred questions arise in thoughtful minds, and can only 
be solved by a proper view of these declarations of Scripture. We 
approach these passages, taking the one in Matthew as our guide, 
with a cautious, prayerful and teachable spirit. 


I. What were the cirewmstances which called forth our Lord’s 
declaration concerning this sin? In the twelfth chapter of Matthew 
we have brought to view the rapidly increasing opposition of the 
pharisees to Jesus. Their malignant opposition had already been ex- 
cited against him, because he claimed power to forgive sins, held in- 
tercourse with publicans and sinners, and neglected to fast like the 
pharisees and the disciples of John (Mark ii. 1-18) ; but when he vio- 
lated, as they thought, the Sabbath, and he showed their erroneous 
and superficial views in regard to the law of the Sabbath, their enmity 
was so aroused that they united even with the court party of Herod, 
their political and ecclesiastical enemies, in an organized movement 
to put him to death. (Matthew xii. 14; Mark iii. 6.) 

Knowing their plottings to take his life, Jesus withdrew to the 
shores of the sea of Galilee, where he continued his unceasing and 
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quiet working, by which a signal prophecy of Isaiah (chap. xlii. 1-4) 
was remarkably fulfilled. But he is suddenly brought again into 
prominent notice by healing a very difficult and complicated dis- 
ease, a demoniacal possession with blindness and dumbness. When 
therefore he had performed the miracle, so that the blind and dumb 
both spoke and saw, the multitudes were amazed and staggered at 
beholding such power exercised by one so unpretending as Jesus. 
Was he the Messiah? This striking exhibition of superhuman power 
would lead them to believe that he was; while his quiet and unas- 
suming manner, which was altogether different from their worldly 
' ideas of the Messiah, would cause them to doubt. Belief contended 
with unbelief. In their excited, amazed, and confused state of mind, 
they ask, “Is this the Son of David?” They could neither affirm nor 
deny. 

Then certain pharisees who were scribes and had come down from 
Jerusalem (Mark iii. 22) doubtless to watch the movements of Jesus, 
hearing the question of the people, attempted to counteract the influ- 
ence which this wonderful miracle was producing. They were com- 
pelled to acknowledge superhuman power, and honesty and reason 
would have led them to declare it to be the power of God as 
exercised by Jesus; but in their hatred they chose the fearful alter- 
native of ascribing it to the powers of darkness, and alleging that he 
was in league with Beelzebub, the prince of demons. Their knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and their great influence with the people, as 
learned men and religious teachers, made their responsibility and guilt 
the greater. As if conscious of guilt, with the cowardice of error, 
they utter this infamous charge privately, at least not in the hearing ~ 
of Jesus. 

But Jesus, knowing their malignant feelings, purposes and words, 
with the courage of truth openly and boldly replies. First, he shows 
the absurdity of supposing that Satan would fight against himself and 
destroy his own power and kingdom. Second, he makes their charge 
against him recoil upon themselves. The disciples of the pharisees, 
possibly some of the sons of these very scribes, professed to cast out 
demons. He therefore asks, “ And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, 
by whom do your children cast them out?” Why not charge your 
own disciples and exorcists, as well as me, with collusion with the 
devil? “Therefore shall they be your judges,” and convict you of 
injustice, maliciousness and inconsistency, in ascribing my power to 
Satan. Third, he presses home the only remaining alternative, that 
through the Spirit of God he cast out demons. The Jewish exorcists 
professed to cast them out by means of drugs and incantations, and with 
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poor success, as may be inferred from the fact that some of them af- 
terwards forsook their own conjurations, and undertook to cast them 
out in the name of Jesus, but were overpowered by the evil spirits. 
(Acts xix. 13-16.) But Jesus casts them out with a word. The 
pharisees were compelled to acknowledge superhuman power, and 
by his argument were brought to the irresistible conclusion that he 
cast out demons through “ the Spirit of God,” or as Luke has it, “the 
finger of God.” . 

Some suppose that the Holy Spirit, the third person of the God- 
head, is here meant, in support of which view they quote John iii. 34: 
“For God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him,” or more cor- 
rectly translated, “For he giveth not the Spirit by measure.” I 
cannot, however, but dissent from this view. To me it seems that 
reference is made to the absolute Spirit of him who is Spirit (John iv. 
26), irrespective of the distinction of persons in the divine nature. This 
accords with the corresponding phrase in Luke, “ finger of God,” the 
actual power of God himself, without distinct reference to the person 
of the Godhead exercising it. (Compare Exodus viii. 19.) Since spirit 
must cast out spirit, and superhuman evil must be overcome by 
superhuman good, it was natural that Jesus should thus refer to the 
Spirit and power of God. The thought in the passage also leads to 
the same conclusion. The pharisees had charged him with casting 
out demons through the chief evil spirit; he brings them to the con- 
clusion that he casts them out through the chief absolute and divine 
Spirit. If however it be asked, Through what person of that absolute 
Spirit did Jesus cast them out? it must be answered emphatically, 
Through the Second Person. Jesus wrought miracles through his 
own divine power. He performed them neither in the name of the 
Father in any such sense as denotes through the power of the Father, 
nor in the name of the Holy Spirit, but-in his own name, and his dis- 
ciples performed them in his name also. The illustration which Jesus 
immediately introduces (Matthew xii. 29; Mark iii. 27 ; Luke xi. 22,) 
is confirmatory of the view here taken. If any one enters a strong 
man’s house and seizes upon his goods, it is evident that he is 
stronger than the strong man, and that he has overcome him. And 
so the fact that Jesus had entered the kingdom of darkness, and was 
seizing upon and casting out its agents, showed that he was stronger 
than the.devil and pointed to him as King of the kingdom of light. 
(Compare Luke x. 18; John xii. 31; xvi. 11.) Such a manifestation 
of God’s power and presence was an evidence that the kingdom of 
God had come near to them, however sudden or surprising it might 
seem to the scribes and pharisees. 
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God’s Spirit, as it was in Christ, and manifested by casting out evil 
spirits, and the treatment he received from the pharisees while exer- 
cising his divine power, prepared the way for speaking of blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit. 

But before speaking of this sin, he carries out the conclusion to 
which he had arrived, and makes a direct and practical application of 
it to his hearers. He had entered into conflict with Satan, and with 
him the kingdom of light against the kingdom of darkness. These 
two kingdoms occupied the whole field, and had to do with every hu- 
man being, so that there could be no neutrality. “He that is not 
with me is against me; and he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad.” He and his disciples were gathering in the harvest of souls, 
while all who gathered not with him, like ravagers of fields, in the 
lead of Satan, were scattering the harvest abroad from Christ. Such 
an application was especially suited to the several classes of his 
hearers. It would strengthen and confirm his real disciples, bring to 
a decision the undecided and wavering, and show to all his secret and 
open enemies, that so far from his being in league with Satan, they 
were themselves actually in Satan’s kingdom and under his guidance. 

Having shown the pharisees that in opposing him they were them- 
selves of the kingdom of darkness, and since ascribing to Satan his 
power in casting out demons was nothing less than speaking against 
his own indwelling divinity, Jesus now as a faithful teacher warns 
them against blaspheming the Holy Spirit which they were in danger, 
and even within a step, of committing. This warning he introduces 
with the most solemn and authoritative expression, “I say unto you,” 
often used by him when he was about to utter a momentous truth, or 
to reveal some new fact to men. (Matthew v. 10, 28, 34; vi. 2; xviii. 
10, etc.) ‘The declaration which he was about to utter contained not 
only a most solemn truth, but also one never before revealed to men, 
“Therefore I,” the Messiah, as my miracles abundantly prove me to 
be, “say unto you;” I make this solemn declaration, since you are 
so outspoken and malicious in your opposition to me and my power 
and to the kingdom of God, which is my kingdom. 


II. Such were the circumstances which called forth our Lord’s 
declaration concerning blaspheming the Holy Spirit. We now pro- 
ceed to consider the declaration itself. Though our chief object is to 
ascertain the divine mind in regard to blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, yet two preparatory questions naturally arise: What is the 
Scriptural idea of blasphemy? What are the kinds of blasphemy 
included in “all manner of blasphemy ?” 

D2 
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1. Blasphemy, in its technical English sense, signifies reproachful, 
contemptuous or irreverent words, uttered impiously against God. 
The word thus translated was however not thus restricted in its 
meaning, either in the Greek classics or in the New Testament. Its 
classic meaning was to speak evil, to revile, to slander, any object 
whatsoever. In the New Testament fdacgynuia and its cognates 
occur fifty-eight times. In twenty-four instances, God, Christ and the 
‘Holy Spirit are the objects of reproach; in six instances man is 
the object; once the goddess Diana (Acts xix. 37), and once the 
devil (Jude 9.) In the twenty-six remaining instances eighteen evi- 
dently include God, his word, or the gospel among their objects ; five 
are against powers or dominions which are in some way connected 
with God’s authority and permission ; and three seem to be used in the 
sense of reviling our fellow-men ;—Ephesians iv. 31 ; Colossians iii. 8 ; 
I Timothy vi. 4. Thus in a large majority of cases we find the word 
used with reference to God, either as the sole and direct object, or as 
the partial and indirect object of malediction. This restricted sense of 
the word is found in such passages as. Mark ii. 7; xiv. 64; Luke v. 
21; John x. 33; Revelation xiii. 6; Romans ii. 24, etc., which show 
how unmistakably the sacred writers and the Greek-speaking Jews 
connected the idea of actual blasphemy with the word. And even 
where it is used in reference to other objects than God, we can often 
see the influence and coloring of the stronger meaning. Compare 
such passages as Luke v. 21; John x. 33, with II Peter ii. 10; Jude 
viii. 9. In the former passages the Jews charge Christ with blas- 
phemy, because he had uttered language by which, they thought, he 
impiously arrogated to himself the power and authority of God. In 
the latter passages “railing at dignities” is calumniating those who 
exercise authority according to the will of God, and who is their 
judge ; and Michael durst not bring against the devil-“ a railing sen- 
tence” or “judgment,” since in so doing he would have been guilty 
not only of the sin of using abusive language, but also of usurping in 
a measure the authority of God. So also when Moses (Acts vi. 11,) 
and the Apostles, (Romans iii. 8; I Corinthians iii. 13; x. 30,) are 
the objects, there seems a remote reference to God through them as 
his messengers and representatives. A similar reference seems also 
to exist when his word or his doctrine is said to be blasphemed. (I 
Timothy vi. 1; Titus ii. 5.) It must also be noted, that Pacgyuta and 
its cognates through their whole New Testament use, imply utterance 
of the lips, and also an evil, malignant, or impious disposition giving 
vent to that utterance. 

It is easy to see why these allied words should have taken upon 
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themselves a somewhat stronger meaning in passing from heathen into 
Jewish and Christian use. Among the heathen, speaking evil of gods 
was common, as well as speaking evil of men, and but little regarded. 
But among the Jews reviling the true God was considered a terrible 
and capital crime. Under polytheism where the gods were supposed 
to be indefinite in number and power, and possessed of human and 
vicious characters, it was impossible that reviling them should be 
considered so heinous as under monotheism, where the one only God 
was regarded as absolute and infinite in power and every perfection. 
Hence the stronger meaning of the word was connected with only the 
monotheistic idea of God; and in the Holy Scriptures in its applica- 
tion to the true God, it took its strongest meaning of blasphemy, the 
speaking irreverently and impiously to God or of God. This, against 
a being of infinite purity, was a most heinous sin, and under the 
Jewish Theocracy amounted to treason and was punishable with 
death. 

An idea of this sin may be gained from Leviticus xxiv. 10-16, 
where we learn that the son of Shelomith blasphemed the name of Je- 
hovah,—vented against him abuse and.imprecations,—and he was 
stoned to death. So also from II Kings xviii. 28 ; xix. 6, where is found 
the record of the blasphemy of Rab-shakeh, which consisted in mali- 
ciously reviling Jehovah and his perfections, putting him on a level 
with the gods of surrounding nations, and endeavoring to lessen the 
reverence and tfust of the Jews in him as the one living and true 
God. And also from Revelation xvi. 10, 11, where the beasts are 
described as gnawing their tongues for pain, and blaspheming,—in 
their rage giving vent to the most impious reproaches against the God 
of heaven because of their pains and sores. From these examples of 
blasphemy in its strongest scriptural sense we find two things con- 
nected with it, similar to what we found implied in the use of the 
word: First, it is connected with oral utterance; second, with an im- 
pious intention. As reviling a fellow-man pre supposes a malicious 
purpose, so blasphemy in its strongest and restricted sense, pre-sup- 
poses an impious intention to detract from the glory of God and to 
alienate the minds of others from a love and reverence of him. 

2. The way is now prepared for considering the second question 
that naturally arises: “ What are the kinds of blasphemy included in 
“all manner of blasphemy.” In the language of Jesus, “all manner 
of sin and blasphemy,” or more correctly translated “every sin and 
blasphemy,” all sin is included except the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, and in “every sin” are included all sins but the various kinds 
of blasphemy. All these are declared to be pardonable, and all shall 
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be forgiven in different individuals. Blasphemy is here used without 
limitation except such as arise from the connecting ideas of the pas- 
sage itself, and from the circumstances in which it was used. It was 
uttered just after the pharisees had infamously charged Jesus with 
collusion with Satan, and in connection with blasphemy against the 
Son and against the Holy Spirit. It evidently includes the stronger 
idea of blasphemy, and though it is unlimited by any object, yet in 
the position it is placed and under the circumstances it was used, it 
seems hardly natural to extend it to evil speaking in general. It 
must be extensive however in its application, since Jesus said “ Every 
blasphemy,” referring to every irreverent and impious word to God 
or of him directly, or indirectly through his servants or word, except 
the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. 

We may conceive of a gradation of blasphemy, the highest and 
most heiaous being that against the Holy Spirit, as God, convicting, 
renewing and sanctifying. This is immediately referred to in this 
passage, and in the corresponding passage in Mark, and in Luke xii. 
10. Next below this is blasphemy against the Son, as God manifested 
in the flesh in the work of redemption. This is the highest and 
most heinous of those included in the words, “every blasphemy,” and 
is immediately presented in this passage, and is illustrated by Mark 
xv. 29; Luke xxii. 65; xxiii. 39; Jamesii. 7. Next comes blas- 
phemy against the Father, as God, the great original source of love 
and mercy, the original background of deity. This was doubtless 
the highest actual form of blasphemy under the old dispensation. 
(Psalms lxxiv. 18; Isaiah lii. 5; Daniel iii. 29; Luke v. 21; John x. 
33; Romans ii. 24; Revelation ii. 9; xiii. 5,6; xvi. 9, 11,21.) And 
lower still, that against whatever is sacred or holy from its relation 
to God whether of persons or things. (II Samuel xii. 14; Ezekiel 
xxxv. 12; Acts vi. 11; Romans xiv. 16; I Corinthians iv. 13; I 
Timothy vi. 1; Titus ii. 5; Revelation xiii. 6.) To these may be 
added Acts xiii. 45 “not only contradicting, but blaspheming” espe- 
cially “ the things spoken by Paul;” and Acts xviii. 6 “‘ opposed them- 
selves and blasphemed,” that is, blasphemed Paul as an ambassador 
of God and especially the gospel which he preached. The last three 
kinds of blasphemy must evidently be included in the phrase “ every 
blasphemy.” 

Jesus indeed referred to these several kinds of blasphemy, but 
prominently and especially to blasphemy against the Son, as included 
in his language, “every blasphemy.” For he immediately explains 
what he had said, (Matthew xii. 32,) and brings into comparison 
with blasphemy against the Spirit that against the Son. 
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3. Here then another question naturally arises: What is blas- 
phemy against the Son? The answer of this will bring us a step 
nearer to understanding what is blasphemy against the Spirit, and at 
the same time afford us an illustration of that sin. When Jesus said 
“Whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man,” he clearly 
meant, speaketh blasphemously, for his language must be interpreted 
by what precedes, since he was repeating what he had just said con- 
cerning blasphemy, more fully and with emphasis. Blasphemy against 
the Son may be said to consist in a wilful, malicious and impious 
maligning, the person, character, power and divinity of Christ, as he 
is presented in the gospel. The pharisees had just committed this 
sin, for it was “the Son of man,” the Messiah, the second person of 
the Trinity veiled in human flesh and in humiliation, whom they had 
defamed. Surrounded with abundant evidence that Jesus was the 
Messiah, the son of the living God, they exercised a wilful and malig- 
nant opposition to him, charging him with being in league with 
Satan, using the contemptuous term Beelzebub, and basely affirm- 
ing, “He hath an unclean spirit.” (Mark iii. 30.) Their abusive 
language under such circumstances, an index of the malignity within, 
was most clearly blasphemy against the Son. Their language was 
impiously directed against his character and superhuman power with 
a malicious intention to detract from both, and to alienate the minds 
of others from love, reverence and belief in him. 

Many suppose that the Pharisees, in thus attributing the power of 
Jesus to collusion with Beelzebub, had committed blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit. But Jesus gives no intimation that they had com- 
mitted that sin. Besides, the context is decidedly against any such 
supposition. Why should he warn them against it, and immediately 
exhort them to make their profession and practice agree, if they had 
committed that sin which would put them at once and forever beyond 
the possibility of salvation. Moreover it is by no means clear that 
the sin could have been committed before the descent of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost. The Jews of Christ’s day were evidently not 
familiar with the doctrine of the Trinity, and hence with the doctrine 
of the personal Holy Spirit. Neither Josephus, nor Philo who spec- 
ulated much on religion, make any reference to it. The doctrine of a - 
personal Spirit does not seem to be prominently nor distinctly re- 
vealed in the Old Testament. Its germ however was there, and 
many passages are made more intelligible and the better understood 
now that it is clearly revealed in the New Testament. The coming 
of the Holy Spirit and the revelation of him as a manifest fact in the 
church and the world, did not take place till after the ascension of 
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Jesus on the day of Pentecost. The Spirit descended on Jesus at his 
baptism, but it was a manifest fact only to John, and a sign to him 
that Jesus was the Messiah. Jesus breathed the Spirit upon his apos- 
tles after his resurrection, but it was a manifest fact only to them 
in enlightening-their minds toe understand the Scriptures, and a 
pledge of his future personal presence with them and the church. 
But to the Jews before the day of Pentecost, and to the world at 
large, the personal Holy Spirit was not a manifest fact. They there- 
fore could not intelligently oppose him. And without an intelligent 
malicious intention there could be no blasphemy. (Compare the 
ignorance of certain disciples of John in regard to the Holy Spirit. © 
Acts xiv. 2.) 

If it now be asked, May not a similar course of reasoning be urged 
against supposing that the pharisees blasphemed the Son, since he 
was veiled in his humiliation, it may be answered: Jesus was then 
God manifested in the flesh. He declared his Sonship and his equal- 
ity with the Father, and.evidenced the same by his miracles, doc- 
trines and a spotless life. It is indeed true that now in his exaltation 
he may be the more easily and the more fearfully blasphemed than 
then in the days of his humiliation; but even then he scattered all 
around him the unmistakable manifestations of his power as the Mes- 
siah and the Son of God. In their malignant and abusive assault 
upon his character and indwelling power, the pharisees surely came 
up to the full conception of blaspheming the Son. In contemptuously 
asserting, ‘‘He hath an unclean spirit,” they blasphemed that divine 
nature whose superhuman power they had witnessed. And since the 
persons of the Godhead, though distinct, are infinitely near and 
closely related, and the works of the Son and of the Holy Spirit under 
the gospel dispensation, are closely associated, blasphemy against the 
Son is fearfully near the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit. And 
since the pharisees had been guilty of the one in maligning the divine 
power and nature of Jesus, they were approaching within a step of 
the other. They were indeed in a state to commit it, if the Holy 
Spirit had been in the place of Jesus. As they stood on this preci- 
pice, he warns them of their danger. The personal Spirit was soon 
to be manifested, and if they treated him as they had just treated 
Jesus, they could never be forgiven. The warning was indeed 
for them, but also for all who should live under the gospel 
dispensation. 

4, We come now directly to the question, What is the blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit ? 

(1.) It is evident from the examination of blasphemy in general, 
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and the blasphemy against the Son in particular, that it is an actual 
and specific sin. It is not merely an unpardonable sin, for every sin 
of the man who dies in impenitence is unpardonable. Nor is it even 
the sin, but the blasphemy against the Spirit, whatever that may be. 
The view of some, that it consists in continued opposition to the gos- 
pel, obstinate impenitence, or final unbelief, is therefore altogether too 
general. In like manner any sin which decides the destiny of the 
soul, and every sin if indulged in long enough, might be styled blas- 
phemy against the Spirit. 

(2.) Again, the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is connected 
with oral utterance. The very meaning of the word rendered blas- 
phemy demands this reference. It is never applied in Scripture to 
a state of heart merely, or to a person’s opinions or doctrines, but it 
is uniformly connected with the utterance of the lips. Every instance 
of actual blasphemy in the Bible is connected with words or speeches. 
This was especially the case with the blasphemy against the Son, 
which the pharisees committed when they traduced Jesus and his 
power. But Jesus has himself settled this question for us. In ex- 
plaining and emphatically repeating his statement in regard to blas- 
pheming the Holy Spirit, he says, “ Whosoever speaketh,” that is, 
blasphemously, “ against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” 

(3.) But it is also connected with an impious and malicious pur- 
pose. The word, as we have seen, in all its uses implies an evil dis- 
position. Every other kind of blasphemy pre-supposes an impious 
and malignant intention, and so must this. . The words of the phari- 
sees in blaspheming the Son were but the index of their inward ma- 
lignity. They uttered them with the base intention of vilifying his 
character and power, of injuring him in the eyes of the people, and of 
lessening and destroying their reverence, love and belief in him. And 
so in blaspheming the Holy Spirit the words of the tongue are but 
the expression of an inward opposition and hatred, and uttered with 
the intention of vilifying his character and power. 

(4.) This malicious and impious detraction must also be exercised 
wilfully and intentionally against the personal Spirit. It is the Holy 
Spirit, the third person of the Godhead who is blasphemed. There 
must be some knowledge of the personal Spirit, and a wilful intention, 
or the words of the tongue, whatever they may be, will fall short of 
blasphemy against the Spirit. To blaspheme God, a person must have 
some knowledge of God. A child may speak words of blasphemy and 
yet not blaspheme, because he has neither the knowledge nor the 
intention. The Scriptures also never represent ignorant idolaters as 
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blasphemers. Saul of Tarsus was a blasphemer (I Timothy i. 13) of 
Christ and indeed of the whole Christian system. He breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples, and was exceeding 
mad against them. He doubtless uttered contemptuous and angry 
words against the personal Spirit and his power. It would be ex- 
ceedingly strange if he did not. He declares himself to have been 
the chief of sinners, and to have come to the very verge of an unpar- 
donable sin. But he obtained mercy because he “ did it ignorantly, 
in unbelief.” His ignorance was no excuse for his sin; but it was an 
element in it which made it less heinous. Had he not felt that he 
ought to do many things contrary to Jesus of Nazareth ; had he had a 
conviction that the gospel was from God, that Jesus was the Messiah, 
‘and that the Holy Spirit was at work in the world in connection 
with the gospel; and had he felt that the Spirit was striving with 
him ; and with this knowledge had he acted and blasphemed as he did, 
it would have indicated a heart so hard and so obstinate, an opposition 
so intentional and malicious, as to put him out of the pale even of di- 
vine mercy. It needed but the proper knowledge to make him guilty 
of an unpardonable sin. We attenpt not to decide whether Saul of 
Tarsus would have committed blasphemy against the Holy Spirit or 
not. However that might have been, his case illustrates the neces- 
sity of a certain knowledge of the Holy Spirit in order to blaspheme 
him. The full knowledge of the Christian is indeed not necessary ; 
but there must be a conviction that there is a Holy Spirit; there 
must be a feeling of his power in the heart ; a person must be brought 
very near the kingdom of God, and thus in the very light of truth 
and the Spirit he must wilfully, intentionally and maliciously oppose 
and vilify the Holy Spirit. 

Here again the blasphemy of the scribes against the Son illus- 
trates this point. They were instructed in the word of God and 
prepared to weigh evidence. Jesus by his miracles and instruction 
had brought the kingdom of God near to them. They recognized his 
superhuman power, and saw the clear evidences that he was the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God. But they opposed their own convictions that 
he was really what he declared himself to be, and knowingly and ma- 
liciously they cast contempt, on his: Messiahship and Sonship; stig- 
matizing his indwelling divinity as an unclean spirit, and his divine 
power as 2 Satanic agency. With an equal knowledge of the Holy 
Spirit, with an equal evidence of his power and presence, and an 
equal malignity, contempt and outspoken abuse against him, they 
would have been guilty of blaspheming the Holy Spirit. To such a 
conclusion are we necessarily brought not only from analogy, but 
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also from the words describing this sin, and from all we know from 
the Scriptures of blasphemy in general. 

(5.) It may also be added that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
is connected with a state of fearful depravity. The pharisees gave 
evidence of great depravity in their opposition and blasphemy of 
Christ. An equal and even greater depravity would be necessary for 
blaspheming the Spirit. Since the Holy Spirit comes to the heart in 
conviction, operating through the truth, and since this truth presents 
Christ, it is difficult to conceive of the sinner blaspheming the Holy. 
Spirit without blaspheming Christ and the truth also. To blaspheme 
Christ and his word under such circumstances would evince great de- 
pravity of heart; but how much greater the depravity if he should 
take the last fatal step farther, and blaspheme the Spirit. As this 
terrible sin is thus committed under great light, it seems that it 
must be complicated with other sins, and inseparably connected with 
@ previous course of sin, and with wilful malignity and obduracy of 
heart. 

In its relation to other sins against the Spirit, it may be said to be 
more aggravating than grieving the Spirit (Ephesians iv. 30), the ex- 
treme and highest form of resisting the Spirit (Acts vii. 51), in a cer- 
tain form “doing despite to the Spirit of grace” (Hebrews x. 29), and 
doubtless a form of “the sin unto death.” (I John v. 16,17. Com- 
pare also Hebrews vi. 4-8; II Timothy iii. 8; Jude 4, 12, 13.) 

It is plainly implied in this passage that blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit is the greatest and most terrible of all sin. The reason 
is, it is more malignant, and more directly against God. God comes 
to the heart only as the Holy Spirit. Sins therefore against the 
Spirit, other things being equal, are the most heinous, because com- 
mitted under the greatest light, and most directly against God, and 
blasphemy against the Spirit is the extreme of all sin. And hence 
the reason also why the blasphemy against the Spirit is greater than 
that against the Son, because of the closer relation of the Spirit to 
the hearts of men in conviction and regeneration. 

5. The effect of this sin, on the part of the sinner is spiritual hard- 
ness and insensibility of heart, and eternal condemnation, and on the 
part of God the shutting the door of mercy and the departure of the 
insulted Spirit forever. Every sin has a hardening and blinding in- 
fluence, and the greater the sin and the light under which it is com- 
mitted, the greater the hardness which will ensue. Since then the 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit is the greatest possible sin, it must 
result, beyond all other sins, in the greatest spiritual blindness and 
insensibility. The worst description of a hard heart is given by 
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Isaiah, and repeated by Christ and the apostles: “‘ By hearing ye shall 
hear and shall not understand; and seeing ye shall see and shall not 
perceive; for this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed; lest at any time 
they should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should 
understand with their heart, and should be converted, and I should hea] 
them.” Jesus uses this language as descriptive of the hardr ss of 
the heart of the pharisees, some of whom had blasphemed his divine 
person, character and works. The enormity of the sin of blasphem- 
ing the Spirit will not surely allow an effect less than this. If possi- 
ble it will be followed by even a greater blindness and insensibility. 
The consequence of this sin is thus declared by our Lord: “ But 
the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit shall not be forgiven unto men. 
. « + Itshall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in 
the world to come.” (Matthew xii. 31, 32.) The phrases this world 
and the world to come signified among the Jews before and after the 
Messiah, the two together being equivalent to endless duration. But 
Jesus could not have used them strictly in this sense, for he, the Mes- 
siah had already come, and the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
was peculiar to the new dispensation. They appear also to have been 
used proverbially, to denote the whole of duration, as divided into two 
parts, the present and the future. Lightfoot and Grotius have also 
observed that there was a Jewish tradition that some sins, and among 
them blasphemy, which though not forgiven in this life, would be ex- 
piated by death, and hence forgiven after death. Some have therefore 
supposed that Jesus used this language here to refute this error, and 
to assure them that this sin should not be forgiven before death, 
nor expiated as they vainly dreamed by means of death. But even 
this would have been but a partial refutation. And if Jesus had used 
the phrases in either-of the two preceding senses, he would equally 
have stamped any such tradition as erroneous. It is certain that the 
language of Jesus conveyed to the Jewish mind an emphatic never, 
whichever interpretation we might adopt: the sin shall never be for- 
given. The New Testament idea of these phrases is equivalent to the 
present and future life, time and eternity. (Mark x. 30; Luke xx. 
34, 35; Galatians i. 4; II Timothy iv. 10; Titus ii. 12.) It is nat- 
ural to suppose that Jesus would use the language of the new dispen- 
sation. He uttered the truth for that dispensation, and not only 
for the then present time, but also for all future time. The Greek 
dress of our Lord’s language, it must also be remembered, was not 
given by Matthew till several years after the Pentecostal season. 
Still the gospel use of these phrases agrees with the Jewish in 
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its essential idea of never, or as Mark expresses the thought, “ hath 
never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation.” We have 
indeed here an example of the wisdom of Jesus in the selection of his 
words, and of the inspired evangelist in giving them their dress in 
the Greek. Both to the Jewish mind, and to the minds of his fol- 
lowers instructed in the things of the kingdom and enlightened by 
the Spirit, they expressed the great essential fact without any inter- 
mingling of error. 

An attempt has indeed been made to draw from this language the 
inference that some sins shall be forgiven in the future world. Such 
a deduction would not be worthy a passing notice, had not some 
scholars treated it with great seriousness and gravity. It is dan- 
gerous to draw a positive doctrine from what is simply not said. In 
this way every kind of error could be maintained by the positive and 
negative implications from the negative and positive assertions of 
Scripture. We should also expect some clear revelation on the sub- 
ject, if so important a doctrine were true. But no intimation of it is 
found in the word of God. Such an implication from our Saviour’s 
language, however, is preposterous, when we find it contrary to his 
own declarations elsewhere, and to the general teaching of Scripture. 
(Matthew xxv. 46; Luke xvi. 26; John ix. 4; Hebrews iii. 13; ix. 
27; Revelation xxii. 11.) The language of Jesus is a strong and em- 
phatic declaration of the impossibility of forgiveness and the certainty 
of bearing forever the punishment of the sin. And this is happily 
confirmed by the corresponding phrase in Mark: “ Hath never for- 
giveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation,” or according to the 
most ancient manuscripts and the highest critical authorities, “is 
guilty of eternal sin.” 

The reason why this sin can never be forgiven, is found in the na- 
ture of the sin, and in the departure of the Spirit. It is not be- 
cause it is impossible for God to forgive it, nor because of a want 
of efficacy in the blood of Christ, for his blood cleanseth from all sin. 
First, it is the extreme of all sin. It is an insult which always over- 
steps the line between God’s patience and his wrath, and which he 
has determined to visit with his vengeance. And second, the Holy 
Spirit, the only agent of regeneration, ceases to strive with the one 
that blasphemes him and leaves him forever. He is thus left to a 
most fearful depravity and hardness of heart. He is the worst of 
that class described by the apostle as “past feeling.” 

To the question, Can this sin be now committed? it must be 
answered, Most assuredly. The Holy Spirit has come into the world. 
He is among the followers of Christ, and he convicts the world of sin, 
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of righteousness and of judgment. The Holy Spirit can thus be di- 
rectly opposed and blasphemed. He comes in contact with men, and 
under the light of the gospel they have all the knowledge necessary 
for committing so terrible asin. The great anxiety of many, how- 
ever, especially of those under deep convictions, lest they have com- 
mitted this unpardonable sin, is unnecessary. Their anxiety is an 
evidence that they have not committed it. Their deep convictions 
show the presence and striving of the Spirit, who still says, “ Come.” 
The sin is doubtless oftener committed than many suppose, but it is 
the hard-hearted,—they who are spiritually blind and insensible, who 
can discover no feeling, no compunctions of conscience and no striv- 
ings of the Spirit,—it is this class who have reason to be alarmed, 
Yet the fact that this sin can’ be, and doubtless is, committed, should 
be a warning to all not to trifie with the Spirit. Many who now 
would revolt from the thought of such a crime, may yet be hastening 
towards that opposition of the Holy Spirit, which shall be so inten- 
tional, so malicious and so outspoken, as to amount to blasphemy 
against him, 
GzorcE W. CLARE. 
Bautstox, N. Y. 
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THE OFFICE OF THE DIVINE LAW. 


WHEREFORE SERVETH THE LAW?—Galatians iii. 19. 


- 


HE discussion of this subject can never be untimely, for it lies at 
the foundation of both the theory and the practice of religion. 
Right conceptions of God and his government, of probation and sin, 
of right, duty and conscience, presuppose a right understanding of 
the work of the law. 

In this generation there is especial need, also, of setting forth the 
office of the divine law. We live in an age impatient of the divine 
government. The world repudiates nothing so resolutely as a per- 
sonal, holy God. Philosophy and Folly cry in concert, “No God.” 
Deify impersonal fate, deify the impersonal universe, make every man 
a god unto himself, but away with Jehovah of the sacred Scriptures. 
A fungus growth of feeble fiction in letters attenuates the feeble 
soil, scatters wide the seeds of “free thought” and “liberalism,” and 
chokes the fruits which nourish the life of men. The divine holiness 
is disparaged in the interest of a feeble, sentimental pseudo-grace. 
Shallow teaching from the pulpit and shallow experiences in the pew, 
act and re-act to engender increasing shallowness both of doctrine 
and of life. The result is seen in conversions without conviction of 
sin, hopes of salvation without abhorrence of sin, reformation in place 
of repentance, morality in place of gracious experiences, self-suffi- 
ciency in place of an agonized cry to God for help, speculation in 
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place of faith, the Creator summoned to the bar of human prejudice 
and judged rather than worshipped. May it prove that the impious 
tide has reached its flood and hastens to its ebb. For these evils, a 
just apprehension of the divine law is the heaven-appointed remedy. 

By the Law, in this discussion, is meant, the will of God, revealed 
for the moral government of men and enforced by the sanctions of re- 
wards and penalties. In this definition, let every important word be 
made emphatic, for every element is essential. It is not bare force; 
it is a will. It is not mere regularity in the recurrence of phe- 
nomena; it is a rule of conduct. That rule is not mere advice or 
recommendation; it is a Jaw enforced by boundless sanctions. And 
those sanctions are not simply consequences; they are rewards and 
penalties. It is not a principle or rule of conduct, eliminated by 
observation and experience from the impersonal “nature of things ;” 
it is the will of the “living God.” And that will has to do, not pri- 
marily with the physical and temporal well-being of men, but with 
their spiritual attitude towards the Creator.' 

This moral law is not the bare dictum of the moral reason of man; 
it is a rule revealed and enforced ab extra. The conscience is not the 
law nor the law giver; it is but the ear which hears the divine man- 
dates, or the tablet upon which they are inscribed. 

The will of God touching the moral conduct of men he has revealed 
in various ways, but the method of revelation is a matter of little 
moment.; however revealed, it is equally authoritative and equally 
significant. 

Before the apostasy, the moral law was doubtless apprehended 
through immediate communion with the Creator; but, however re- 
ceived, it was apprehended, not as a mere human sentiment, but as a 
law emanating from Gop and speaking with authority. That man 
was not left to the mere control of his moral sentiments, we know 
from the test command given in Paradise. But when through sin 
the light that was in man became darkness and the consciousness of 
God was lost, a revelation of the divine will was demanded which 


1 The will of God concerning the conduct of men, in matters not belonging to their spiritual 
attitude towards himself, he has revealed in the “ nature of things.” The will of the Creator 
touching, ¢. g., the food which men should eat, the material with which they should clothe 
themselves, the periods of labor and of rest, must be learned from observation and experience. 
But when those courses of conduct which tend to happiness, are discovered, they are not to be 
placed, as some hyper-reformers seem to think, upon the same plane as the moral law. They 
do not speak to men with the voice of authority. They tell of evil consequences, but not 
word do they say of penalty. They appeal, not to a man’s conscience, but to his love of tem- 
poral good. The moral law overrides them and tramples them under foot with supreme dis- 


dain, and bids men count one “jot or tittle” of the moral code infinitely more important than 
all temporal well-being. 
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should reach his conscience through his bodily senses. Then meta- 
phors and symbols began to shadow forth spiritual facts under sensuous 
forms. Then visions were vouchsafed and dreams became significant. 
(Job xxxiii. 15, 16.) Then prophets began to receive their commis- 
sions, and “at sundry times and in divers manners” to unfold the 
divine will and denounce the divine judgments. Heavenly messen- 
gers appeared, and the “ Angel of the Covenant,” whose “delights were 
with the sons of men,” came down to the people of his choice. At 
length upon Sinai, God gave his ten commandments, embracing in 
epitome his whole moral will. That transaction on Sinai was not 
however the original giving of those laws, but rather the codification 
and emblazoning of statutes promulgated long before; for there is 
not a command in the decalogue not involved in the previous admin- 
istration of the divine government and recognized by the patriarchs 
and antediluvian saints.’ 

We ought to note, first of all, that the administration of law, 
reaches through the whole period of human history. That was not 
the birth-day of the law when Moses brought down the tablets of 
stone from the summit of Sinai; nor did the law expire when Jesus 
died on Calvary. We must look for the true work and meaning of 
the law in no transient need or phase of the divine government. The 
law has been the constant symbol of the divine presence among men, 
the declaration of his eternal relationship to his creatures; and if, 
at any time, men have lost the knowledge of the law, it indicates not 
that the law has become void, but that through stupor of conscience 
and palsy of faith, men have ceased to know God. 

The course of divine providence has been interpreted by some as 
opposed to this statement. The Theocratic history of the race does, 
indeed, show apparent changes of administration in the divine gov- 
ernment, as if it were not the regular unfolding of a consistent plan, 
determining the end from the beginning. For a brief period man 
dwelt sinless in Paradise; a law was promulgated and the apostasy 


1 How are the Mosaic code and Levitic ritual related to the moral law? The Mosaic law 
was partly a civil code shaped by the transient demands of the time and circumstances—with 
it in this aspect we have nothing to do—and partly a system of pains and penalties, for en- 
forcing the decalogue ; and in this aspect it demands no consideration apart from the moral 
code. The Levitic ritual also, that wondrous liturgy of sacrifices and sanctifications, had the 
same great design as the moral law: It was the symbolic expression of the profoundest moral 
principles. Washings and baptisms, things sacred and things secular, sprinkled blood and 
smoking altars, were the appliances by which God graved the law on hard and faithless 
hearts and burned it deep in their consciences and convictions forever. Omitting details, the 
general statement is, that the Jewish ritual had no object apart from the moral law. It was 
the flickering glimmer and picturesque shadow of the heavenly things, fitted to strike the 
senses of men who had lost the consciousness of God and truth, able to attain only the lower 


blessedness of those who see and by seeing believe. 
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followed. After more than two thousand years God chose Abraham 
for his servant. Meanwhile God gave men over to their wickedness 
and their woe, yet keeping alive a knowledge of himself through 
faithful witnesses and the testimony of wrathful judgments. It was a 
period of sublime suspense, as if the Creator were pondering infinite 
plans not yet ripe for execution. Having chosen Abraham and his 
seed in Isaac, he suffered still the rest of mankind to live on as before. 
But amid the chosen people revelations abound, promises multiply ; in 
the dim twilight, God’s thoughts of salvation begin to loom up in rug- 
ged distinctness and terrible contrasts; but as yet only the bolder 
outlines are seen, drawn in pictures of wild imagery, like crags and 
mountain peaks rising out of the morning mist. But for even that 
elect people the ages move slow, while four centuries of servitude pass 
wearily away; and no sooner had that consummution been reached, 
than, amid emblems of wrath, Sinai becomes vocal and the period of 
preéminent legal administration begins, and for fifteen hundred years 
the chosen seed are kept in tutelage under the law. At length “the 
last days” are ushered in. The divine Word appears incarnate; the 
way of life is more fully unfolded ; the fountain of life is unsealed. 
The sacred rites of the past become sacrilege; Moriah has no longer 
preéminence above Gerizim, nor Gerizim above any other mountain 
which, rising into the noiseless blue, seeks to lift the thoughts of men 
from sinful strife and care into the serene realms of spiritual worship. 
How shall we interpret this apparent fickleness of plan in the Great 
Architect of history? Shall we say, the will of man is an abyss too 
profound for even God to fathom, and when, from this unknown deep, 
sin emerged and man fell, the Creator was taken by surprise and his 
primal plan disconcerted, and for six thousand years, he has been at 
work as best he could, by this appliance and by that, to avert the 
ruinous consequences of the fall and recover man from the apos 
tasy? Or dropping minor issues, and with them the theories of sub- 
tile yet crude and futile speculation, what shall we say of that broad 
distinction which not seldom shows itself in the conceptions of Chris- 
tian men, between the old covenant and the new—between the dis- 
pensation of law and of grace? Is this distinction valid and actual ? 
Did justice rule under Moses, but mercy under Christ? Was wrath 
in the ascendant then, and is love row? Was righteousness at first 
adjudged on legal principles and won by obedience to the law? Shall 
we count the giving of the law an experiment and a failure? Was 
the law an unsuccessful expedient, and grace an after-thought? These 
are no vain questions raised for the sake of answering them ; for Paul 
found it needful to explain to the Jews of his day—a people very 
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little speculative—the apparent thrusting in of Sinai between the 
promise and its fulfilment, and to show that the law had not made the 
promise void. 

What is an experiment? The brand of ignorance. There is no 
need of illustration. Men experiment because they are in darkness; 
when light arises, experiments cease. Human life is environed by 
the unknown, and hence human history is a record of experiments. 
Is the great Creator also wrapped in the swaddling bands of darkness 
and doubts? 

What can be more at variance with worthy ideas of God than to 
conceive him as experimenting with the destinies of immortal beings? 
While experiments are pending, men are perishing. How blessed 
their lot who are born at the end of time, when experiments and 
failures have developed the latest phase of truth and wisdom, and 
gained from God the most favorable terms of salvation! Let those 
who will, cherish the sacrilegious notion. 

The Sacred Scriptures make no such distinction between the old 
dispensation and the new, as that the former was the dispensation of 
justice and wrath, and the latter of grace and love. This distinction 
is human and the names convey a falsehood. The decayed and life- 
less Judaism of Christ’s day did indeed stand opposed to the gospel of 
Christ, but it stood no less opposed to the law as interpreted by Christ. 
The old dispensation would better be called the period of promise and 
preparation; the new, the period of manifestation and fulfilment. 
There was not one way of salvation under Moses and another under 
Christ. God has not changed his plan and set forth easier require- 
ments in these last days. Mercy ruled from the beginning, and law 
will reign to the end. Moses was not sterner than Jesus. Calvary © 
is as dreadful to the impenitent sinner as Sinai. The wrath of the 
Lamb is as terrible as Gehenna. The cross is radiant with love and 
mercy, and so were the tabernacle and the temple. The blood of 
Jesus proclaimed atonement and reconciliation, and the blood of bullock 
and of lamb were but antecedent echoes of the same blessed voice. 
The apostles called men to repentance and promised pardon, and so 
did the prophets. The great apostle wrote to the Ephesian church, 
(Ephesians ii. 8), “By grace are ye saved through faith,” but a 
prophet of the Old Testament had first written, (Habakkuk ii. 4), 
“The just shall live by his faith;” the Psalmist had declared, (Psalm 
xxxii. 2), “Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not 
iniquity ;” and the “Father of the faithful,” to whom even the offering 
up of his son could not bring justification, had “believed God and it 
was counted unto him for righteousness.” (Romans iv. 3; Genesis xv. 
E2 
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6). It was always true that “by the deeds of the law, no flesh shall 
be justified.” (Romans iii. 20; Psalm cxliii. 2). The way of salvation 
has been one and the same in every age. 

We learn from the Word of God that there is a plan of salvation,— 
a plan bearing nomodern date. It goes back endless years,tand in the 
eternal purpose the Lamb of God was slain and the names of the elect 
written in the “Book of Life” from the foundation of the world. (Rev- 
elation xiii. 8; xvii. 8). In due time God gave intimations of his 
purpose of grace, to Adam and to the patriarchs and to Moses and to 
all the prophets, confirming his promise unto Israel for an everlasting 
covenant. (Genesis iii, 15; xxii. 18; xxvi. 3, 4; xxviii. 14; 1 Chroni- 
cles xvi. 17; Psalms cv. 10; Deuteronomy xviii. 18; Acts iii. 20—25). 
Where is the place for expedients and after-thoughts in a plan formed, 
matured, fixed, and in the eternal purpose executed, before man 
was made? 

To make assurance doubly sure the apostle Paul has spoken upon 
this very point. He denies that the gospel came in as an after- 
thought to supplement the law. The promise of grace was first, the 
law afterwards. “This I say, says Paul, (Galatians iii. 17), The 
covenant which was confirmed before of God in Christ, the law which 
came four hundred and thirty years after cannot annul, that it should 
make the promise of none effect.” In this declaration, Paul seizes 
upon the most distinguished announcements of grace and of law— 
not the earliest revelations of either, for the law was before Sinai and 
the promise before Abraham—and affirms that these most famous 
proclamations of grace and of law, represent, in their order, the eter- 
nal relationship of the purpose of salvation to legal discipline. The 
law from first to last, is the helper of the eternal purpose of grace. 

We are now prepared to attempt an answer to the question pro- 
posed in this discussion. 

1. It was never the design of the law to justify men and confer 
eternal life on a legal basis. That word, “The Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world,” (Revelation xiii. 8) must dissipate, at once 
and forever, the notion that in the creation God looked to see a race 
arise upon the earth, walking in legal righteousness. It would be 
bald contradiction to assert that God gave the law for a purpose 
which it failed to accomplish,—a failure which he foresaw and for 
which he made provision. 

As touching the reannouncements of the law subsequent to the fall, 
they were made without the possibility of man’s attaining life thereby. 
Upon this point the Word of God speaks explicitly. ‘By the deeds 
of the law shall no flesh be justified.” (Romans iii. 20.) “For if 
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there had been a law given which could have given life, verily right- 
eousness should have been by the law.” (Galatians iii. 21.) The law, 
although “holy, just and good,” has no power to confer life, by reason 
of its weakness “through the flesh.” 

In this matter, human history is in harmony with the Divine Word. 
Every page tells a tale of transgression and guilt, and speaks ever of 
condemnation and remorse. The vain struggles of men standing face 
to face with God, destiny and damnation, goaded to the verge of des- 
peration by the lashes of a guilty conscience, prove legal righteousness 
to be unattainable. Paul, Augustine and Luther have solved this 
problem for the race. “What can the man do that cometh after the 
king? Even that which hath been already done.” (Ecclesiastes ii. 12). 
In this connection, the suggestive interrogation of the prophet (Jere- 
miah xiii. 23), “Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard 
his spots?” is more pithy as well as more weighty than Ovid's well- 


’ worn line, 


Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 


And Paul’s convulsive cry from the deeps, “Oh, wretched man 
I am!” is but the ever recurring refrain in the dirge of humanity 
under conscious death in sin. 

Who are they who exult in the proud consciousness of ability to 
fulfil to the letter all the law’s demands? Men who have made the 
trial? Men who understand how broad and deep and searching is 
the spiritual law? Men who know what holiness means? Does not 
the law demand right being, as well as right action and right pur- 
pose? To be right, “hoc opus, hie labor, est; this tries the moral 
ability of men. Or does the law, with imperious voice and face of 
stone, proclaim, “Obey and live, disobey and die,” but add, sotto voce 
and with covert smile, “Fear not, sinner, 1 am content to receive 
imperfect obedience” ? What is imperfect obedience but disobedience? 
But why urge that men, already in sin, are unable to attain life by 
keeping the law? To have sinned is, on legal principles, to be con- 
demned forever. Why ask the benediction of lips which have already 
pronounced a curse? The law speaks like the kings of the Medes and 
Persians; a curse once uttered is a curse forever. 

2. No more was the law given to denounce a hopeless and irretriev- 
able condemnation. The law shuts up men, not unto despair but 
unto faith. The purpose of grace is from eternity and the law, pro- 
claimed in time, can have no object hostile to the eternal purpose. 
Let mercy plead with justice and throw herself between the avenging 
sword and the helpless victim, in dramatic imagerv-.. but let it be 
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understood that mercy is not unrighteous; the eternal intervention of 
mercy between justice and the guilty, is not inconsistent with an 
eternal covenant between law and grace. The law does not stand 
surprised and frowning upon the work of salvation, as if Jesus had 
snatched away the law’s rightfal prey by a trick of legerdemain. 
“Mercy and truth are met together; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” (Psalms lxxxv.10.) The giving of a written law 
was, indeed, an act of singular grace. It met the needs of men 
among whom there was no longer any “open vision.” It is the com- 
plement of blunted moral and spiritual intuitions, a revelation of the 
divine will and glory ‘‘in a form and permanence independent of the 
blinded mind and perverse will of fallen man.” 

3. The law must not be regarded as a mere gcvernmental expedient 
for holding men subject to the Creator, or guarding them from im- 
pending danger. Law was laid on man before he showed a restive 
spirit, and so far from holding him faithful to the Creator, it became 
the occasion of his speedy apostasy. 

Was that forbidden fruit of symbolic name a thing of essential 
evil, a mystic poison, dangerous to be eaten or even to be touched, 
(Genesis iii. 3), and was the prohibition designed simply to warn 
man against the injury to which he was exposed? So teaches the 
author of “‘Ecce Deus.” He finds in this transaction no law and no 
penalty—nothing but “a regulation or stipulation, simply pointing 
out cause and effect.” (Ecce Deus, p. 255.) A simpler and surer 
method would have been, not to have created the dangerous tree. 
But the evil consequences of man’s primal sin arose, not from the 
forbidden food, but from the penal curse pronounced, and the working 
of depravity engendered by man’s disobedience. One element of 
significance in that first transaction between God and man lay, doubt- 
less, in the fact that the thing forbidden was in itself indifferent and 
hence the better test of the spirit of obedience. 

In human affairs, rules are often laid down not for constraint but 
for guidance,—in order to secure harmonious codperation: among joint 
workers. Was this the nature of the law givenin Paradise? If so, 
wherein lay the codperation between the creature and the Creator ? 
‘Why the penal curse, so dreadful in its intensity and reach? What- 
ever codperation exists between God and man, exists not apart from 
the law, but arose from the covenant made through the law; and the 
penalty affixed takes the law out of the category of mere regulations 
freely adopted for the mutual good understanding of parties acting in 
concert. Penalty implies authority on the one side and the obligation 
to.obey and the possibility of disobedience on the other. As respects 
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a mere governmental policy, why should not the Creator leave his 
creatures to work out their native innocent impulses, to live the joyous 
life of Paradise, basking in the sunshine of peace and love, while his 
own hand shielded them from all approach of harm? That now the 
law holds rebellious creatures in firm grasp, as a governmental agency, 
is not denied; but this is an application of the law, not unthought of, 
yet incident to the apostasy of man under the law. The law was so 
wisely adapted to meet every exigency of the divine government, that 
it represents the relations of God alike to the obedient and to the 
disubedient. As emergencies arose in the administration of the law, 
its application was not deranged, but it still met all the requirements 
of the situation. But the law was not given for the apostate alone 
nor because man might apostatize. 

To find the purpose of God in giving the law, we must look to the 
object had in view in man’s creation. The key note is sounded in the 
creative decree (Genesis i. 2): “Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness.” Man was called into being for the glory of God, 
that is, for the manifestation of his attributes,—that he might shadow 
forth the beauties and perfections of the divine character and nature. 
(Isaiah xliii. 7; Romans xi. 36; Proverbs xvi. 4; I Corinthians vi. 20). 
The reverberations of that key note give the eternal harmonies of 
divine providence. This idea followed out gives satisfactory answers 
to Paul’s question, “Wherefore serveth the law?” (Galatians iii. xix.) 

I. The law asserts God’s supreme proprietary right in his 
creatures; it is the expression, the rule, and the agency of the divine 
sovereignty. The sovereignty of God is his absolute personal author- 
ity over his creatures. Authority is the controlling force of one will 
brought righteously to bear upon another will, and the sovereignty of 
God, is the divine will asserting its righteous control over all moral 
beings. The fact of the divine sovereignty, both in the creation and 
in the government of his creatures, the Word of God abundantly de- 
clares. But in the assertion of his authority, the will of God does 
not act capriciously or at variance with the constitution he has given 
his creatures. The moral law, the copy of his own nature and the 
norm of the creature, is the law of his sovereignty. He reveals it 
to men as the rule upon which the Creator and the creature may come 
to an understanding, the rule upon which the one declares that he 
will forever assert his authority, and upon which the other under- 
stands that he is to submit his finite will, The administration of this 
law is the enforcement of the divine sovereignty. 

II. The law serves to develop in man the image of God, that is, to 
develop conscience and moral character. Without doubt the likeness 
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of God in man is to be found preéminently in man’s moral constitution 
and character. In the nature of man there lies a capability of making 
moral distinctions, a capacity for virtue and sin, an embryo conscience 
if one pleases to call it so, the germs of moral character. Left alone 
this capability lies latent, undeveloped ; only a capacity, not a power ; 
a responsibility, not an actuality, not an attainment. The law of God 
educates, leads out and develops, these germs of spiritual life and 
power. It brings out the invisible writing upon the heart. It 
comes to man, declaring, “I speak with divine authority.” The 
embryo conscience starts into consciousness and, bowing the knee, 
answers: “I recognize God’s authority and thee as his word.” Now 
is the chief corner-stone of virtue laid. Loyalty to God is the essence 
of virtue. Again the law speaks: “Thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
God, with all thy heart; thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
The listening conscience worships and again responds: “ All thy 
requirements are reasonable and right; thy commandments are holy, 
just and good.” That is, the law speaking with the authority of 
God, first awakens the idea of moral obligation, and then instructs 
that idea, teaching what is right and what is wrong. 

What light is to the eye, that law is to the conscience. Given a 
perfect eye and a world of visible objects around, yet there is no 
vision till light comes in to interpret the outward world to the recipi- 
ent sense. In like manner, given an unperverted moral faculty and 
a world of moral actions, yet the law is needed to bring the faculty 
into due relationship with the actions of which it is designed to take 
cognizance. And if this be true of an unperverted moral sense, how 
much more of the disordered conscience in depraved beings. 

Right and wrong must certainly be regarded as real qualities of 
actions,—not mere ideal distinctions having no existence beyond 
man’s thoughts, but distinctions eternally subsistent, independent of 
the human conscience. Says Prof. Haven (Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 
1856,) ‘‘ Regarded as objective, right and wrong are realities, quali- 
ties absolute and inherent in the nature of things,—not fictitious, not 
the play of human fancy or human feeling, not relative merely to the 
human mind, but independent, essential, universal, absolute.” Under- 
standing by the “nature of things,” the nature which God gave them 
in the creation, not a nature subsistent apart from the divine will, 
this statement may be passed as unobjectionable. Of course it will 
be understood that not all action possesses moral qualities, that it is 
the activities of moral agents alone that can be called moral and that 
agents become moral agents by the possession of conscience. Though 
moral qualities are realities, not fictions of feeling or the way men 
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look at things, yet they subsist by virtue of a conscience on one side 
of the action and a standard of right on the other. Strictly speaking, 
moral qualities belong to agents in their manifold spiritual attitudes ; 
the moral qualities of actions are more properly relationships. But 
those relationships are real, not imaginary; and adhering to the es- 
tablished nomenclature, the moral qualities of actions must be counted 
realties. 

Prof. Haven’s statement of the elements “involved in and consti- 
tuting an operation of the moral faculty,” may also be received as sat- 
isfactory. 

“1. The mental perception that a given act is right or wrong. 

2. The perception of obligation with respect to the same, as right 
or wrong. 

3. The perception of merit or demerit and the consequent 
approbation or censure the agent, as doing the right or wrong, per- 
ceived. 

Accompanying these intellectual perceptions, and based upon 
them, are certain corresponding emotions, varying in intensity ac- 
cording to the clearness of the moral perceptions and the purity of 
the moral nature.” 

Prof. Haven is also right in his conclusion that the ideas of right 
and wrong are intuitive, the intuitions of a distinct faculty of the hu- 
man mind beholding with immediate vision the actions of moral 
agents. The ideas of right and wrong are not artificial but natural. 
They are no more ideas of education than are the ideas of cause and 
effect or of space and time. They are not suggested by sympathy, 
nor by experience of the consequences of well or ill doing, nor are 
they injected into the mind by legal statutes. They are the direct 
intuitions of the moral sense. Let it be borne in mind, however, that 
depravity takes effect largely in the moral faculty, and hence the 
moral intuitions are far more liable to be obscure and confused than 
the intuitions of the intellect. 

But how do these intuitive ideas arise in the moral reason? By the 
bare beholding of moral actions? The idea of time springs up at the 
consciousness of successive mental states; the idea of space, at the 
perception of extension or the consciousness of being extended ; the 
idea of cause and effect, at the consciousness of exerting force and the 
observation of antecedent and consequent phenomena. Do the ideas 
of right and wrong and of obligation arise at the sight of moral ac- 
tions? At this point appears a serious defect in Prof. Haven’s dis- 
cussion of the moral faculty. The authority of objective law, as well 
as the sight of moral action, must be brought to bear upon the con- 
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science in order to awaken it to action and generate moral ideas, 
This conclusion is supported by many weighty considerations. 
1. The conscience has to do, not with fitness or expediency or ad- 
vantage, but with right and wrong ; but the very idea and essence of 
‘right presupposes a moral law, an authoritative rule touching human 
conduct. Right is conformity to a moral standard; wrong is non- 
conformity. Find this standard where you will; as a generalization 
from the course of human affairs, or in the hidden writing upon the 
nature of things, or in the word of Jehovah; but till a law is found 
which carries authority with it, right doing and wrong doing are 
alike impossible. Where shall this authoritative rule be found? Not 
in the conscience or will of the actor, for the very idea of authority is 
the force of one will brought to bear upon another will ;—authority 
is, of necessity, ab extra; not in the consequences of actions, for the 
idea of consequence is wholly foreign to the idea of right; not in the 
“nature of things,” for the “nature of things,” whatever significance 
be given to that phrase, has not that essential element of authority,— 
a personal will. No man can feel the slightest obligation to anything 
save a person. He may arrange his conduct with reference to things 
and consequences, but not from moral obligation to them. The sole 
efficiency of that theory of virtue which makes the nature of things 
the ultimate standard of right, is derived from the authority of the 
personal God who is believed to administer and enforce that “higher 
law” to which he himself also is supposed to be subject. Nor is the 
authoritative law found so written on the conscience as to obviate the 
need of an objective standard; otherwise the entire revelation of the 
divine will from the first command, “ Thou shalt not eat,” to the voice 
of the latest apostle, has been a useless labor. The perception of right 
and duty, includes, then, a perception of an objective authoritative 
law ; hence law is essential to the development and normal activities 
of the moral faculty. 
Says Dr. Baird, (Elohim Revealed, p. 203) : 


Conscience is that attribute of the soul by which it perceives the moral 
relation which binds the intelligent creature to the Maker. The one 
sphere of its office is moral relations. The one law of its decrees is the 
law of its Creator. The one principle, to which all the forms of its deci- 
sions are reducible, is obedience, Its only penalty is consciousness of in- 
dignity done to righful authority, and consequent self-reproach and sense 
of the Creator’s frown. Thus every element in the phenomena of conscience 
supposes subordination recognized to a rightful and supreme lawgiver. 


Again (p. 212) setting forth the condition of moral beings, released 
from the sovereignty and law of God, he says: 
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Could we visit that lost world—[that is a world bereft of the divine 
sovereignty and law]—and witness the condition of its inhabitants what 
should we see? We should find a population to whom all the persuasive 
arguments arising from the hopes of their Creator's favor have lost their 
‘significance and power. They realize no restraint from the dread of his 
displeasure. For they have no God. They have no promises to inspire 
hope, nor threatenings to appeal to fear. We should find intelligences 
without a conscience,—without a conception of the duty of rectitude or 
the crime of wrong-doing and sin. For wrong is deviation from a stand- 
ard of duty, from a law of obligation; and sin is a violation of the re- 
quirements of the Creator; whilst righteousness is conformity to those 
obligations,—obedience to the law. But to those forsaken beings, as 
there is no sovereign, there is no law,—no obligation of conformity, as 
there is no standard of duty. 


Dr. McCosh argues in the same strain. (Divine Government, 
p. 314): 


Our moral nature reveals a law which is—first, independent of it; sec- 
ondly, binding upon it; thirdly, binding upon all intelligent beings. 
The conscience declares that it has not created that law, it feels that the 
law has been imposed on it. It feels that it is merely the interpreter of 
a law binding independently of the recognition or non-recognition of it 
by any individual. It declares regarding itself that its function is not 
to assume authority over the law, but to bow to the law as having au- 
thority over it. Tracing up the law, the mind is led to connect it with 
the divine nature and character. We thus find the moral law revealed 
as an ultimate fact in the human mind and we believe it to represent an 
ultimate fact in the divine mind. We follow it to its ultimate seat on 
the earth in the constitution of the human soul, and thence trace it up 
to its last seat in heaven, in the very nature of God. 


These quotations are made to substantiate one point only, to wit, 
that the action of conscience presupposes an objective law speaking 
with authority, as well as the reality of moral qualities in actions. I 
am persuaded also that adequate observation would show that, other 
things being equal, ideas of right and duty among men are propor- 
tionate, in clearness and strength, to their apprehension of the divine 
law. The complete verification of this belief is of course impossible. 
But so much as this can be shown to be true; clear and strong moral 
convictions walk hand in hand with a clear understanding of the law 
of God, and the understanding of the law is not spontaneously devel- 
oped from within out of the moral sentiments, but is received from 
without and apprehended by the moral sense. Law does not emanate 
from the activities of the conscience, but on the other hand broods 
over the conscience and warms it into life. That at the present time 
there is no such writing upon the hearts of men as precludes the 
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necessity of an objective revelation of the moral law is abundantly evi- 
dent. Even tradition, acting in concert with the conscience, is found 
utterly insufficient. The moral notions prevalent among pagan na- 
tions are the rudest and most grotesque caricatures of the divine 
will. Practically a moral law revealed with authority is found a 
necessity for the education of the conscience. 

Not moral beauty and excellence, but authority, is the counterpart 
of obligation, and this is clearly recognized in the Sacred Scriptures. 
In the argument of Paul (Romans i. 18, e¢ seqg.,) touching the re- 
sponsibility of the heathen, he does not say,—the Gentiles have moral 
sentiments as well as the Jews, and hence are inexcusable, but the 
works of the Creator so clearly declare his divinity that men cannot 
fail to apprehend his authority, and because God’s authority is recog- 
nized they are justly held responsible. The “truth” which they 
“hold in unrighteousness” is seen by verse 20, to be the “eternal 
power and godhead” of the Creator. A submissive will is that which 
God demands, and submission is the correlative of authority. Let 
the divine authority be honored by a submissive will, and all 
else, however important, is yet of minor moment. Forget this, and 
you fail utterly to explain the approval of God manifest to ancient 
worthies whose righteousness fell so far below the gospel standard. The 
same truth is indicated by the form of the primal probation. Man 
was not left to the test of mere conformity to his own moral senti- 
ments; and for the obvious reason that: this could hardly be made a 
test of loyalty to the Creator. Law was needed to develop the idea of 
obligation and make virtue possible. Paul’s argument at Romans ii. 
14, 15, is not at variance with the doctrine advocated in this paper. 
He affirms that the Gentiles as well as the Jews are amenable to the 
divine law, though they have not the written code, because, first, 
they understand the righteous authority of God (Romans i. 32), and, 
secondly, by their very obedience to the mandates of the law, partial 
of course, and by their sense of good or ill desert (Romans ii. 14, 15,) 
they show that they understand the substance of the law. By the 
phrase “‘a law unto themselves,” Paul does not teach that an opera- 
tion of conscience does not necessitate the recognition of an authorita- 
tive standard; on the contrary, his argument is that the authority and 
law of God are recognized, though they have not the inspired 
writings. 

A most conclusive consideration is found in the operation of law in 
working conviction of sin in the hearts of men. . In conviction, the 
conscience is simply vitalized and aroused to its normal activities. 
The instrument in that awakening is the law of the Lord in the 
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spiritual apprehension of it. “By the law is the knowledge of sin,” 
says Paul (Romans iii. 20;) not the bare cognition of what is sin, but 
the apprehension of sin as sin. The higher, that is, the normal 
action of the conscience, is thus developed, only under the higher, 
that is, the spiritual apprehension of the holy commandment. 

Imagine that a boy be suffered to grow to manhood, utterly uncon- 
trolled, with no command human or divine ever mentioned or sug- 
gested to him. Let the idea of authority never be allowed to enter 
his mind. His conscience would lie as undeveloped as an infant’s. 
No thought of right or duty would dawn upon his mind. Selfish, 
vengeful passions, or kindly impulses, he might have, but not virtues 
or sins. As a child would be, left thus utterly without the thought 
of right or duty, so the whole human race would have been without a 
law from God,—a race living in moral infancy forever,—not the image 
of the ever blessed God, glorious in moral attributes, but as it were a 
block of marble chipped by the sculptor into a rude and shapeless 
man and left forever unfinished. But let now the moral law eome in. 
The conscience at once becomes conscious; ideas of right and duty 
spring to life; obedience and disobedience, and hence virtue and sin, 
before impossible, become a necessity. Straightway the moral affinities 
of the soul, before latent and slumbering, awake and show themselves. 
Moral ‘capacities are developed and matured into moral forces and 
moral character. 

It does not follow from the doctrine laid down that a law the op- 
posite of the divine law, commanding what the law of God forbids, 
would develop corresponding moral ideas. Let such an evil law be 
laid upon the human conscience as now constituted. In every point 
save the one element of authority, there is found no correspondence 
between the law and the faculty which must apprehend it. Under 
that authority a crude notion of duty may arise, but in all other re- 
spects the law works, not to develop but to distort and crush the moral 
faculty; and that sense of duty is set at variance with the normal 
function of every other faculty of the being,—at variance with God 
and all created things. This is the condition of not a few consciences. 
A moral faculty depraved in the germ, is developed, so far as de- 
veloped at all, under malign and devilish laws whose only element of 
correspondence with the conscience is their assumed authority. But 
the authority of wickedness, however self-asserting, can elicit no such 
response as the law of God. The ideas of right and duty spring up 
in a crude, distorted shape and the legal mandates serve only to crush, 
confuse and craze what they should educate and instruct. The sys- 
tem of Thuggery in India furnishes a noteworthy example, and the 
training of the Jesuits is scarcely less satanic. 
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III. The law was given to glorify God, that is, to reveal the divine 
character. The law of God is no accidental or conventional arrange- 
ment which might have been otherwise. There is in it nothing arbi- 
trary, in the sense of contingent, liable to change or reasonless. We 
ought however to repudiate utterly, the notion that there is a law or 
principle of right above, back of, or beside God's own most holy good 
will and pleasure. “Of law,” says Hooker, “there can be no less 
acknowledged than that her seat is the bosomof God.” Right’ and 
wrong are what they are because God’s will is what it is. The will 
of God is one with his character and nature, and the law is their 
transcript; eternal because he is eternal; changeless because he is 
changeless; impossible to be conceived as abrogated because man was 
created in the image of God and the principles of the law inwrought 
into his constitution and made the condition of all his moral thinking ; 

not arbitrary because the will of God is not unreasoning, passionate 
or fluctuating, but in the highest sense arbitrary because it is the ex- 
pression of his own sole sovereign will. God made man in his own 
image, and hence whatever he himself is, he commands man to be. 

To this view of right and the moral law, certain plausible but wholly 
untenable objections are urged. 


“Tf this view be correct,” says Prof. Haven, ‘“ then we have only to sup- 
pose the will of Deity to change and what isnow wrong becomes instantly 
right.” ‘It follows also, that had there been no divine law to establish 
the character of actions, human conduct had been neither virtuous nor 
vicious, neither good nor bad, but all actions would have been alike in- 
different.” ‘If there is no standard of right and no ground of obligation 
but the law itself, . . . there is no propriety or sense in speaking of 
God’s law as just and good; in affirming that his statutes are right and 
his commandments holy.” ‘To say that his statutes are just and right 
is to say that his statutes are his statutes.” “If the law creates moral 
distinctions, how can the law itself possess moral character?” ‘Further, 
for the same reason, we are shut out, on this principle, from attributing 
to Deity himself any moral character. . . . One thing is as right as 
another for him; everything is equally right, and strictly speaking 
nothing is, for him, either right or wrong.” 

“If right and wrong depend ultimately on the character of God, then 
we have only to suppose God to change or to have been originally other than 
he is and our duties and obligations change at once.” ‘Had he been 
precisely the reverse of what he is, he had still been, as now, the source 
of right, and his own character would have been as truly good and just 
and right as itis now. This is virtually to rob him of all moral charac- 
ter.” “It does not meet this objection to say that God is holy, holy by 
a necessity of his nature and that he can never be otherwise.” 


Prof. Haven goes so far in repudiating the authority of God, as 
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authority, as gravely to ask, “Granting that the will of Deity is as 
affirmed, what has that to do with my conduct; wherein and how 
does that place me under obligation to do what the Deity wills?” 
The will and law of God, he declares, im and of themselves have no 
authority. 

These four or five objections are reducible, in principle, to two. 

1. The difficulty of conceiving that the distinction of right and 
wrong should not exist, or should exist other than it now is. 2. 
The supposed necessity of finding a standard by which to test the 
final standard of right and duty. To the first of these it is sufficient 
to say; the idea of right is one of the ultimate principles or forms of 
human thinking. Beings endowed with conscience, can no more 
rid themselves of moral conceptions or change the character of those 
conceptions, than we can rid ourselves of the ideas of time and 
space. The reason is obvious. Man cannot think except as man, 
nor conceive how he would think if he were not man. No 
metaphysics will enable the moral philosopher to project his point of 
observation beyond himself, out of the finite and conditioned into the 
infinite. But the indestructibility of moral ideas proves nothing con- 
cerning the standard of right and wrong. It only proves that the 
conscience is an original and fundamental element of human nature,— 
that God has made the nature of man a witness for himself. But 
what if God should change! Must we not place right and wrong 
upon the basis of a more immutable necessity than the nature of 
God? The nature of God, forsooth, can be conceived to change and 
overturn the fabric of virtue, but the “nature of things,” that is un- 
changeable. When moral philosophers begin to dream of an ultimate 
changelessness and necessity beyond the nature of the Infinite and 
the Eternal, and to place things above God, it is time for sober men 
to pause. “If the foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous 
do?” (Psalm xi. 3.) Even Prof. Haven cannot help falling back 
on the immutability of God as the highest conceivable. “ Right and 
wrong,” he says, “are distinctions immutable and inherent in the na- 
ture of things. They are not the creations of expediency, nor of law; 
nor yet do they originate in the divine character. They have no 
origin. They are as eternal as the throne of Deity; they are as im- 
mutable as God himself.” Must they have had a beginning, then, if 
their basis were the nature of God? The nature of things is, forsooth, 
more ancient than the nature of the Creator! Is Prof. Haven a 
Manichean? How can principles subsist apart from real being,— 
apart from substance or essence? In these flippant suppositions that 
God should change there is a manifest flavor of daring irreverence. 
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But if one press the question,—what if God should change? this 
answer must be made. 1. The problem is incapable of solution; for 
a change in the Creator legitimately involves a corresponding change 
in the creation ;—hence our present knowledge being invalidated, 
science, philosophy or speculation finds no place to rest a foot. 2. If 
God change, the creation remaining unchanged, the Creator is 
brought into conflict with the creature, and infinite contradiction, con- 
fusion and chaos must ensue. When the Creator comes into antago- 
nism with the creature—the infinite with the finite—the finite crea- 
ture must perish. 3. An infinite fiend would doubtless create finite 
fiends, and the infinite would still remain the matrix and norm of 
the finite. But the supposition of an infinite fiend at the head of 
the universe, whatever he might create, turns all moral conceptions 
into chaos and renders virtue equally impossible and absurd. And 
this would be equally true whatever the standard of right. 

The second objection, the necessity of a standard of right, back of 
the divine will and nature, in order to give moral character to God 
and his law, by the bare statement becomes a reductio ad absurdum. 
There must then be an infinite series of standards, or else we must 
stop finally at a standard which being the ultimate authority, with 
nothing to which it must conform, is neither good nor evil,—a moral 
principle or law which itself is neither right nor wrong,—a moral 
law utterly and of necessity devoid of moral qualities. Those who 
talk of right and wrong as inherent in the nature of things, carry the 
standard back one step only, and dream that they have escaped the 
abyss their imaginations have dug so deep. But the limitations and 
necessities of human language force them over the brink, and Prof, 
Haven makes the plunge with infinite zest, not knowing it. While 
declaring it absurd to speak of God as right, just and holy, in and of 
himself, and affirming that this is to strip him of all moral character, 
he uses the following language. “ We mean to say that such and such 
acts of an intelligent, voluntary agent, whoever he may be, are in 
themselves, in their very nature, right or wrong.” The italics are 
his own. To declare God holy in himself, in his very nature, is ab- 
surd; but to declare the actions of intelligent voluntary agents right 
or wrong in themselves, in their very nature, is both philosophical 
and pious. Is then the nature of God a less satisfactory foundation 
for moral distinctions than the nature of actions? But what is the 
genesis of this doctrine of a morality founded, not in God, but in the 
nature of things ? How does such a phenomenon develop itself in hu- 
man thinking and what is its significance? God has spoken and the 
world is full of echoes, and these echoes men mistake for voices issu- 
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ing from the “ nature of things,” and proceed to judge by them, as an 
ultimate standard, the original voice of God and God himself. This 
attempt to erect a supreme court of equity, before whose bar apostate 
creatures may summon their Creator for trial, is nothing else than a 
subtile form of rebellion against the authority of Jehovah. It is diffi- 
cult to characterize this theory of morality as it deserves, without im- 
puting worse than folly to those good men by whose advocacy it ob- 
tains currency. It erects an authority above Jehovah, transfers all 
allegiance from God to that higher authority, denies that the will of 
God, simply as his will, has any authority, assures men that the law 
of God is needless to render the law of the nature of things legible as 
well as sovereign, and as that higher law is impersonal, it leads, by 
no circuitous route, to Pantheism or Atheism. 

But it is said by Dr. Edward Beecher, (Conflict of Ages,) that the 
consciences of men do of necessity pass judgment upon the actions of 
the Creator, thereby supposing a standard outside of God ; and more- 
over, that God enjoins this upon men as a sacred duty. Both allega- 
tions are untrue. Goddoes not call upon men to judge his conduct 


_ and determine whether or not it be just and right; but he bids them 


consider his conduct and know that it is right. (Elohim Revealed, ch. 
5.) He bids men recognize the fact that their own consciences ap- 
prove his ways. This is the strongest possible affirmation of his 
righteousness, and a call upon men to render that submission which is 
the farthest removed from sitting in judgment upon the divine 
conduct. 

The whole tone and spirit of the inspired Word goes to show that 
the law is the transcript of the divine character. The ultimate rea- 
son given for the commands of God, is that he himself is what he com- 
mands man to be. “ Be ye holy,” he says, ‘‘for I am holy.” (I Peter 
i. 16.) “Be ye merciful as your Father also is merciful.” (Luke vi. 
36.) ‘God is love;” therefore to love is “to know God” and “to 
dwell in God ;” therefore “love is the fulfilling of the law.” (I John iv. 
7 et seq.; Romans xiii. 10.) Only as the law is the transcript of the 
divine nature, is it the fitting norm for beings made in the image of 
God. The sanctions of the law are the transcripts of his favor and 
frown. As the blessedness of the righteous and‘ the woes of the 
wicked are unspeakable, so are the divine love and wrath boundless. 
The law is holy because God is holy,—not because it agrees with any 
“principles of honor and right” which man may postulate in the 
premises. The glory of God radiates through the universe, by his 
law; if any man will see that glory and admire its beauty, let him 
apprehend the law in its essential tone and spirit. 
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IV. As the law serves to develop in man the image of God, so by 
the grace of God, it aids in restoring in man that image blurred and 
marred by the fall; that is, the law prepares the sinner for the expe- 
rience of actual salvation by the Lord Jesus. “ Before faith came, we 
were kept under the law, shut up unto the faith which should after- 
wards be revealed. Wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring 
us unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith.” (Galatians iii. 22, 
24.) Under this general head, three subordinate points may be noted. 

1. The Scriptures teach that the law was promulgated in order that 
transgressions might occur,—in order that the hidden depravity 
might break out into open disobedience and thus the inner state of 
men be manifest, “The lawentered,” says Paul, “‘that the offence might 
abound” (Romans v. 20.) In elucidation of this passage Calvin uses 
this beautiful illustration. ‘“Erant quidem naufragi ante legem; quia 
tamen in suo interitu sibi videbantur natare, in profundum demersi 
sunt, quo illustrior fieret liberatio, quum inde, preter humanum sen- 
sum,emergunt.” “Inasmuch,” says Olshausen (Comment, zn /oc.) “as 
the consciousness of sin is awakened by it, the transgression itself 
may be also regarded as an object of the law.” Let it be noted that 
the apostle does not say; “The law entered that sin (duaptia) might 
abound, but that the offence (xapéxtwya), —disobedience, transgression, 
might abound. The word, abownd, (xAsovdfw) indicates number, 
variety, abundance, and does not well express the intensifying of the 
guilt of transgressions by the coming in of light. Again (Galatians 
iii. 19) Paul says: the law “was added because of transgressions,”— 
not because of sin but because of transgressions (rapafacewr,) But 
how because of transgressions? Surely not because there had been 
transgressions, nor to act as a check upon transgressions, for ‘‘ where 
there is no law there 7s no transgression.” (Romans iv. 15.) Such an 
interpretation is possible only by a use of the word, transgression, so 
loose that it entirely loses sight of its distinctive force and stands 
without a parallel in the New Testament. The word translated be- 
cause of (xép) may mean either on account of, or for the sake of ; 
but in the passage in question, interpreting transgressions strictly, 
only the latter signification is possible. This accords with the Pauline 
conception of sin and law, and falls in well with the course of thought. 
“The law was added because of transgressions,—that is, for the sake 
of transgressions; not for the sake of sin, but that sin might break 
out. The apostle “regards the law as a beneficent medicine which 
forces outwards a disease which is raging undiscovered amidst the 
nobler elements within.” 

Many a disease has.a period of incubation in the blood before it 
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appears upon the skin. If it comes well to the surface it is recognized 
and may be eradicated. Sin is the disease in man and this disease 
lies deeper than the surface; it goes down deeper than transgressions 
and deeper than consciousness. The heart is corrupted; the will is 
perverted; the whole nature is infected and tainted. This depravity 
need not break out in order to be known to God, nor to become hate- 
ful to him, nor to become fatal to the sinner’s well-being. “They 
that sin without law shall perish without law.” (Romans ii. 12.) But 
that sin may be healed through repentance, or be condemned in the 
impenitent, itmust be brought to light; it must be forced to the sur- 
face. God's plan of doing this is to lay a holy law upon it and suffer 
it, nay, compel it, thereby, to break out in disobedience. In this 
sense, ‘the law entered that the offence might abound;” “the law 
was added because of transgressions.” The divine law has been pro- 
mulgated, and what is the consequence? Sin has come to the surface 
every where; every human being is made a transgressor and shown 
to be infected with the fatal poison. The whole world is seen to lie 
in wickedness. The disease has well broken out. ‘From the sole of 
the foot to the head there is no soundness” left, nothing but “wounds 
and bruises and putrifying sores’ —(Isaiah i. 6.) 

2. The law was promulgated to pronounce formally the sentence of 
condemnation, in order that mercy might be offered. Pardon pre- 
supposes previous sentence. Not the justified, nor even the accused, 
but the condemned are candidates for clemency. Therefore the law 
was proclaimed to pronounce the curse, in order that Christ might 
redeem his people from under the curse. “Now we know,” says Paul, 
“that what things soever the law saith, it saith to them that are under 
the law, that every mouth may be stopped and all the world become 
guilty before God” (Romans iii. 19.) “The Scripture hath concluded 
all under sin that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given 
to them that believe.” (Galatians iii. 22.) 

3. The law, by its checks and threatenings, chafes the sinner’s 
conscience, teaches him to know sin as sin, awakens a sense of guilt 
and condemnation, begets poverty of spirit,—a conscious emptiness 
and need, makes the sinner feel the impossibility of legal salvation, 
and thus emptying the heart of self-righteousness and self-sufficiency, 
prepares the sinner to receive salvation by faith in Christ. This 
many-sided work of the law I include in a single view, because the 
corresponding experience of the convicted sinner, is no less multiform 
and in consciousness too closely related to be well divided. As the 
surgeon irritates the ends of a fractured bone which has failed to 
unite by “the first intention,” that a fresh and lively surface may be 
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presented for healing, so does the Holy Spirit use the law to irritate 
the seared and indurated conscience and form a new and lively sense 
of sin. This is the experience described in the seventh chapter of 
Romans. 

Is this famous chapter, from the fourteenth verse, to be interpreted 
as spoken of the regenerate or of the unregenerate? Of both. The 
law has to do with the “old man” of sin, and so far as the “old man” 
survives in the believer law work must goon. Taking his point of 
departure from his own experience, Paul unfolds radically the work 
of the law upon every human conscience which apprehends the law. 
Bugenhagen gives the key to the interpretation of this chapter ;— 
“Quantum in nobis peccati et veteris Adz, tantum ad huc imperii 
lex.” As far as sin and the old Adam survive in us; so far the law 
bears sway. Paul unfolds the operation of law, in convincing men of 
sin, both before and after regeneration. To the careless impenitent, 
this chapter has, of course, no application. Trace the course of 
thought and note the many-sidedness of the law work, (verse 7.) The 
law brings men to the consciousness of sin,—not of transgressions 
merely, but of sin,—showing and convincing men that their natural 
loves are nothing but sinful lusts, (verse 8.) This work the law ac- 
complishes, not merely by making transgression inevitable, as des- 
cribed above, or by laying a perfect rule by the side of sin and com- 
pelling comparison, but also by quickening sin, by the very restraint 
attempted to be put upon it, to a preternatural activity (verse 9); for 
all that has life rebels against that which hinders its free development 
(McCosh on Divine Government, page 379). The reality of con- 
demnation and divine wrath then forces itself upon the conscience; 
the sinner feels that he is dead,—for death, in the dialect of the Holy 
Spirit, is condemnation and curse; and the life of sin is the death of 
men (verse 10). And thus the law, fitted to express the favor of 
God toward the obedient, practically only expresses his wrath toward 
the ungodly (verse 11). In this manner, sin, working ever under 
disguises and by false pretences, lays hold of the law as an instrument 
in slaying the sinners (verse 12); hence the law is not to be blamed, 
and counted evil but the sin is to be blamed (verse 13). Nor are 
we to say that it is the law of God which brings death upon men, 
but we are to recognize the exceeding hatefulness and malignity of 
sin, in that it takes from the law the joyous work of justifying the 
righteous and gives it the ungrateful task of uttering curses, 
(verses 14 et seqg.). The law, being spiritual, takes account of the 
heart and demands that the spirit be holy; but the first attempted 
obedience shows the sinner that he himself is carnal, filled with fleshly 
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desires.. His good conscience and his evil passions he finds at war, and 
his passions triumphant. All his attempted well-doing proves abor- 
tive. He can resolve, but the law of sin—the permanent forces of a 
depraved nature—will not down at the bidding of a resolution, (verse 
24.) Now arises that universal wail of humanity conscious of sin 
and the curse and struggling to escape them;—‘ Oh, wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?”—that 
is, from that carnal nature in which sin inheres and upon which the 
curse fastens its fangs. By such a rugged road does the Spirit lead 
the sinner to know for himself the blessed truth,—‘“There is now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus” (Romans viii. 1). 

An experience corresponding in its elements to this, is given to 
every saved sinner. The law convinces men of sin and mocks at all 
their attempts to attain legal righteousness. It flares so bright a 
light upon the sinner’s boasted self-righteousness, that he starts back, 
aghast, at what had been his pride. At each new strain after per- 
fection it taunts him with a more humiliating failure, and daily points 
out darker sin-spots on his heart and uncovers new sinks of wicked- 
ness in his soul. Then it echoes and reéchoes its heaviest curses, re- 
counts the doom of the ungodly, gives him to taste the wine of the 
wrath of God, and upens his ears to hear the wailing of the lost and 
the far off murmur of the lake of fire, as its billows beat and break 
upon the adamantine bounds of hell. 

Fools declare it unrighteous that the law of God should demand 
a service which poor wrecks of humanity cannot render, and phari- 
sees boldly claim that they can pay, to the uttermost farthing, all that 
is fairly due their Maker; but sinners well convicted and weary with 
struggling, are fain to confess themselves too weak as well as too 
guilty, to hope for life by works of obedience. If the sinner, by in- 
tensest strain, can work out a righteousness of his own, why did God, 
at infinite cost, provide a “righteousness of faith”? Did Christ die 
to favor man’s sluggishness and indolence? Wherein lies the mercy 
of doing for sinners, what they, by due effort, could do for them- 
selves? This is the grace of Christ, that he died to redeem men from 
the curse of that holy law which they could neither obey nor escape. 

This is the salvation which sinners need; not mere encouragement 
to strain after self-righteousness, but an almighty hand reached down 
from heaven, to snatch them “as brands from the burning”—to lay 
hold of them with the grasp of God, “bring them up out of a hor- 
rible pit, out of the miry clay, set their feet upon a rock and establish 
their goings (Psalm xl. 2). In bringing the sinner to Christ, the 
work of the law culminates. When once the sinner is in Christ the 
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crisis is passed. The law has no power to justify, but by the very 
rigor of its curses, it avails to drive the sinner to him who bore the 
curse in the sinner’s stead. Once in Christ, he is no longer con- 
demned and shall never come into condemnation, for “he has passed 
from death unto life” (John v. 24); he is no longer under law but 
under grace (Romans vi. 14). 

But wherein is the believer “not under law but under grace”? Is 
he freed from obligation to keep the law? No moral creature, angel, 
man or demon, can be thus free; and who is bound by such infinite 
obligation as the sinner redeemed from death? May the believer 
once justified, sin his fill and not tarnish his justification? He that 
says, “Let us sin because we are not under law but under grace,” 
shows himself thereby condemned by the law, for he still loves sin. 
Since the law is the transcript of the divine character, the ideal em- 
bodied in the person and life of Christ, it must remain forever the be- 
liever’s ideal and standard of perfection. Towards that form of beauty, 
he ever reaches out his arms, pressing forward with unspeakable 
yearning to embrace it. 

The believer is freed from the law as a condemning power enforcing 
a sense of guilt upon the conscience. He is not clear from the taint 
of corruption; he does not reach the legal standard in his conduct ; 
he is not free from a tender and tearful sense of unlikeness to Christ: 
but he is not counted guilty; sin is not imputed to him; the law does 
not condemn him. But how does the Jaw not condemn one who fails 
to reach its righteous standard? The law has no jurisdiction. The 
believer is not under the law. The Redeemer has taken the believer's 
place under the law and assumed all his obligations and liabilities. 
Whatever claims the law held against the believer, were enforced 
against his substitute. Did the law demand obedience? His surety 
rendered that obedience. Did the law denounce a curse? His 
surety endured the curse, also. Henceforth, as touching justification, 
the law knows not the believer, but the believer’s substitute; it takes 
no more cognizance of the believer than if he had never been born. 
He is justified and shall be justified forever, because the law makes 
no accusation, for he is not under law but under grace. 

The believer is not under law, as constraining him to obedience by 
fear of punishment. Fear has given place to love. “He that feareth 
is not made perfect in love” (I John iv. 18). Dread of wrath once 
drove him to Christ for refuge, but now wrath is needless, for nothing 
can separate him from the love of Christ (Romans viii. 35-39). Let 
penalty be abolished now, if you will; the believer needs it not to 
+ hold him back from apostasy. 
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In respect to the work of the law, let it be remembered, that in all 
things save justification and, to a certain degree, in the consciousness 
of that also, the remark of Bugenhagen, already quoted, holds good; 
so far as the “old Adam” lives, the law bears sway. While the least 
taint of sin remains, the law must work,—a sense of sin and of the 
need of mercy in Christ must continue. The work of law begins with 
the first moral action and ends not till the saint stands complete in 
all the will of God,—till by looking unto Jesus the believer is changed 
into the same glorious image. Conviction of sin after conversion 
differs from previous conviction only in the absence of a sense of con- 
demnation. A sense of personal sinfulness is not obliterated by re- 
generation, but on the contrary is made sharper, deeper and more 
tender. Conviction and sanctification go on with even pace. Con- 
viction lays the foundation for every Christian experience. The more 
fully the soul apprehends its own utter poverty and helplessness, the 
more earnestly does it run to Christ and rest in him as the supply of 
all its needs. Only as self is abased, is God exalted. Only as self 
is cast out, does Christ come in and fill the heart. The same spiritual 
processes which appear in the conversion of the sinner, are cease- 
lessly repeated in the believer’s inner life. To live a Christian is 
not a different thing from becoming a Christian. In every stage 
of development, piety is the conscious and painful emptiness and 
poverty of man, aspiring to enjoy the fulness and riches of 
Christ. The sharper and profounder that sense of emptiness and 
corruption, the more earnestly will the whole heart and soul cry 
out for the living God. Shallow, crude and distorted conviction of 
sin, naturally engenders corresponding religious experiences. He 
who sits much under the shadow of Sinai and listens long to the bitter 
cry on Calvary, shall also sit in the radiant light of the Saviour’s 
smile and listen to his gracious voice. They go up upon the moun- 
tain tops, who first go down into the valleys. Blessed are they whose 
hearts are well broken up with the plow-share of divine law; theirs 
is the good ground which brings forth thirty, sixty and a hundred fold. 

The duty of the hour is plain. Let the law be preached; let it be 
preached in all its breadth and depth, in all its purity and power; 
with all its sanctions of blessing and of wrath. The incisive preaching 
of the law, is the specific for a multitude of evils. Our churches grow 
weak because the law is muffled, and the wicked grow bold because 
Sinai thunders feebly. Let law walk hand in hand with love, in the 
preaching and apprehension of the gospel, as it must, in the experience 
of salvation. Lyman B, Terr. 

Norwicu, Conn. 

















EDITORIAL NOTES. 





AN ILLUSTRATION OF MODERN PROGRESS. 


Ir is the boast of many in our time that we live in an age of progress, 
and that they are representatives of the spirit of the age. Those espe- 
cially who rank the gospel history with “ the fair humanities of old reli- 
gion,” or with the gross inhumanities of barbarian superstition,—who 
withdraw their faith from revealed religion and make science or philoso- 
phy or intuition their infallible oracle—claim to be the advance guard 
of the race as it is “marching on.” They are the progressives. They 
have turned their backs to the dead past, among the dead things of 
which are reckoned all faiths that found themselves upon the Bible. 

Those who attentively examined the translation of Celsus’s attack 
upon Christianity, in the former part of this volume! must have been 
struck by the resemblance between the ideas of that doughty heathen 
and those of modern unbelievers.? It would seem that very much of 
what claims to be the result of modern enlightenment was published to 
the world some seventeen hundred years ago. The special wisdom of the 
nineteenth century reads like a plaigiarism from the second. It has 
been shrewdly remarked that the canon of infidelity was closed nearly as 
soon as that of the Scriptures, and certainly the additions made to it in 
our time are very much like a republishing of its earliest inspirations. 

It is a coincidence to be noted that Celsus, like modern progressives, 


1 See pp. 48, 139. 
2 It was our hope that the comparison here intimated would have been traced by the able 
contributor to whom we were indebted for the translation. At his suggestion we barely indi- 


cate some of the bearings of the subject which he was constrained to decline discussing at the 
present time. 
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regards Christianity as behind the age and below the civilization of the 
world. He had not perhaps conceived of the Comtian discovery, that 
the race proceeds upward, through the theological and the metaphysical 
to the positive or scientific mode of investigation. But he fully sympa- 
thized with the doctrine that the theological is the first and the lowest 
stage of mental progress. “Mere faith,” he says, “blind, irrational 
faith, is the one essential requirement, the sole bond of union among 
them [Christians]. . . . Long ago, as their histories show, even the 
barbarian nations, if we except the Jews, had passed beyond this blind 
folly into the light of at least partial reason.” Could Mr. Carlyle ex- 
press a sublimer contempt for what he is pleased to call ‘‘ Hebrew old 
clothes” and “the dust of extinct controversies ”’? 

‘Another noticeable parallel is in the large charity which is expressed 
for every form of religion, except the Christian, and its forerunner, the 
Jewish faith. The ancient Greek myths, though fabulous, are said to 
have been “ more consistent than the stories about Jesus, for they, unlike 
these, did ascribe to their characters honorable and wonderful deeds.’ 
There is a good word for the Egyptians; “to the initiated” their “ rites 
and myths have a rational meaning and interpretation.”* But when 
Celsus comes to deal with the Christian religion, his enmity blazes out. 
Fierce scorn, compounded of real hate and affected contempt, runs 
through his whole production. One cannot but be reminded of Theodore 
Parker's mild delineations of ancient and modern heathenism, in contrast 
with his tremendous invectives against “the popular theology.” 

Mr. Parker's distinctive doctrine was that of “the absolute religion,” 
to which all historical faiths were only approximations; or rather those 
were made up of incongruous matters imposed upon and deposited 
around the simple truth, which needs to be disengagedfrom them. This 
is the grand conclusion to which the world has been brought through 


ages of progress. But we look again, and lo, from the depths of the past 
there comes the same doctrine. 


You claim [says Celsus*] that yours is the only true and proper worship, and that all men 
eught to desert and abjure the ancestral worship for yours alone! Exclusion unparalleled! 
Bigotry insufferable! Folly supreme! This is a devotion to mere form which plainly reveals 
shallowness and want of philosophical insight. Worship, though varied in forms, is one in 
essence. For example, Jews and Christians really have the same worship as do the Greeks, 
Persians, Egyptians, and other nations. They bow to the same being under different names. 
But the name is nothing. 


But the point on which, perhaps, our votaries of “ advanced thought” 
most unanimously reckon themselves the leaders in the march of pro- 
gress, is the rejection of miracles as essentially incredible. This is 
claimed to be the dictate not merely of the true spirit of the age, but es- 
pecially of the spirit of modern science. It is the larger view they take 
of the universe which forbids them to think that the Creator should for 
any conceivable purpose do an act which transcends the sphere of physi- 
cal uniformities. In the time of Celsus men might doubt this or that mir- 
acle for reasons of their own, but as that was before the birth of modern 


1p. 51. 2p. 53, 5 p. 58, 4p 141. 
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science they could not then have seen, as men now seem to themselves to 
see, that the universe has in it no corner dark enough to hide the sem- 
blance of a miracle !. 

We are not sure of that. Celsus indeed knew nothing of the Coperni- 
can system of astronomy. He never probably dreamed of chemistry or 
geology. And yet he comes wonderfully near to enunciating the great 
dogma of the modern Antichrist. He discredits the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. He dissects the evidence much as Strauss and Parker have 
since done, and with the same destructive result. He ridicules the doc- 
trine of a future resurrection. And when the Christian answer is given, 
“To God everything is possible,” he is ready with his response: “ But 
things disgraceful he cannot do; and contrary to nature he will not.” 
Celsus is at no loss here, for the plain reason that the incredulity which 
rejects miracles is no legitimate deduction from science. It results not 
from wider views of the universe, but from narrower and shallower ideas 
of God, in which respect Celsus and the modern philosophers are on a 
common level. 

Thus we might go through with this ancient assault upon the gospel, / 
and show how in still other respects modern unbelief is but the echo of 
ancient unbelief, and that its pretences of superior light, of more in- 
structed judgment, of inspirations from a loftier and purer intellectual 
atmosphere, are a delusion. Men know or may know more now than 
they did two thousand years ago. But men reject Christianity now for 
no better reasons and in no better spirit than men did in the beginning 
of Christendom. 

And this reminds us of a striking point of contrast between the ancient 
and modern unbelief: There are men now who, with Celsus, deny the 
reality of the Christian miracles, the credibility of the gospel history, and 
the supernatural claims of Jesus, and to whom all the distinctive doc- 
trines of the New Testament are absurdities. But Celsus did not pre- 
tend to be a Christian,—these do “ profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians.” Which is the manlier profession ? 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Caliban, or a Sequel to Ariel. By Prospero. New York: 1868. 


This is a pamphlet of 32 pages, bearing on the title page the following 
motto : 


What have we here? A man ora fish? He smells like a fish, a very ancient and fish-like 
smell. A strange fish. Were I in England now, and had this fish painted, not a holiday fool 
there but would give a piece of silver. There would this monster make a man; any strange 
beast there makes a man. When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will 
lay out ten to see a dead Indian —Shakspeare’s Tempest. 


1p. 140. 
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The work commences as follows: ‘“‘ The Bible is an inspired book and 
every word of it is true. This proposition would never have been dis- 
puted, if the Bible had been properly understood, but theologians have 
put into Scripture what was not to be found there, and brought revela- 
tion into conflict with history and science.” 

On the appearance of Ariel,) many were shocked at the doctrine ad- 
vanced, namely, that the negro has no soul; but with this, some said 
that while believing that he has a soul, they believed with Ariel, that the 
negro is not of the same origin as the white man. 

There are three positions that have been recently expressed with ref- 
erence to the negro. One is that he is of the same origin as the white 
man (the Adamic), and that he has a soul. 

Another is, that he has no soul, that he is not of the same origin with 
us and that he isa brute. (This is Ariel’s position.) There is a middle 
position and this is the one Prospero takes. The position is—the negro, 
though not of the Adamic race, yet belongs to the human family and has 
a soul. 

“Tt has been supposed,” says Prospero (pp. 3, 4), “that the different 
races of mankind sprang from the same stock: whereas history and sci- 
ence prove the existence of races which could not have had a common 
origin. If therefore the Bible taught the unity of the race, it would 
contradict an established fact. But does the Bible teach this? So far 
from doing so, it records, at least, two distinct creations of human beings. 
There were men upon the earth before Adam. For proof of this proposi- 
tion, consult the book of Genesis, the only historical authority.” We 
shall consult the book of Genesis and other portions of the Bible as we 
proceed. 

He informs us (p. 4) that “‘ Isaac La Peyrere, a learned and pious di- 
vine, published a work entitled Preadamite, in which he sought to 
prove that Adam was not the first human being. The writer of this dis- 
sertation has tried, but without success, to obtain a copy of it and is 
therefore ignorant of its contents.” 

We give in substance the history of this writer, after the publication, 
in 1655, of the work alluded to. He gained a considerable number of 
proselytes to his opinion. Demarets, Professor of Theology at Gronin- 
gen, published a reply in 1656. This reply put a stop to the progress of 
the opinion advanced by La Peyrere. La Peyrere made a rejoinder to 
Demarets. According to the system of the former, the Jews were de- 
scendants from Adam, and he calls them Adamites. The Gentiles he calls 
Preadamites, and he supposes they existed a long time before Adam. He 
was apprehended by the Inquisition in Flanders, and met with severe 
usage. He appealed to Rome from the sentence of the Inquisition. He 
went to Rome in the time of Alexander VII., and there retracted his 
sentiments in a book which he published. 

Our author (p. 8) adopts the opinion of Cuvier, that there really are 
but three divisions for the races of men, the Caucasian, the Mongol, and 


1 For a notice of Ariel, see p. 382. 
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the Negro. The Caucasians were Adamites; the Mongols and the Ne- 
groes, with their mixed progeny, were Preadamites. He says (p. 4) 
“The inspired historian records two creations, both by the same divine 
Creator ; the one in his character of Elohim or God, and the other in his 
character of Jehovah or Lord.” ‘ Any one who will look into a Hebrew 
Lexicon, will find that Elohim expresses the divinity as all powerful, 
whilst Jehovah designates him as intelligent and holy.” ‘ Genesis chap. 
i. and ii. 1-6, contains Elohim’s creation. There is also a brief reswmé of 
his work in chap. v.1,2. The creation by Jehovah is recorded in Gene- 
sis ii. 6-25." On p. 5 he says, “The creation of the first races is re- 
corded in Genesis i. 11-31. From this account it is evident that the ma- 
terial elements brought forth spontaneously everything including man.” 
With regard to the limit of the use of the distinction between Jehovah 
and Elohim, he says (p. 23), “ After the flood, the discrimination be- 
tween Jehovah and Elohim, as also between the sons of God and mén 
became less important; and hence these terms are not used with the 
precision which is observed in the earlier chapters of Genesis.” This is 
certainly an easy method of arranging, according to his theory, the Bible 
history of man. On the supposition that this distinction is found in the 
Bible, where did Prospero learn that it ceased to exist after the flood ? 
We know that the flood did immense mischief, but it is only recently we 
have heard, by the reading of Ariel and Prospero, that rules of criticism 
were badly affected by it. 

In Genesis iv. 1, it is said, ‘‘ Adam knew Eve his wife; and she con- 
ceived and bare Cain, and said, I have gotten a man from the Lord.” . 
Prospero says (p. 17), “‘ The first born of Adam and Eve was Cain. His 
pious mother recognized in him, ‘a man from Jehovah.’ Her fatal ex- 
perience was well suited to impress her with a horror of ‘a man from 
Elohim.’ As she caressed her infant boy, her heart warmed to him, as 
the image of his father and the image of Jehovah.” Next, Abel was born 
and slain by Cain. It is not said whether he was from Elohim or Jeho- 
vah. Time rolled on and Seth was born; was this a man from Jehovah ? 
No; it seems he was one from Elohim. Is there any horror impressed on 
the mind of Eve, as this one from Elohim is added to her household? 
We read nothing of the kind. We think as we read her words, we can 
see gratitude manifesting itself. ‘God [Elohim] hath appointed me an- 
other seed instead of Abel whom Cain slew,” is her language. Prospero 
has told us that the creation of the first races, the preadamites, was under 
the direction of Elohim. Seth therefore, strange to say, was preadamite, 
though his parents were of the Adamic race, and even its progenitors. 
(Query. Of which of the preadamite races was Seth—of the Mongol, or 
of the Negro?) 

In Genesis iii. 2, 3, it is said, ‘the woman said unto the serpent, we 
may eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden, but of the fruit of the 
tree which is in the midst of the garden, God hath said, ye shall not eat 
of it, neither shall ye touch it lest ye die.’ Prospero says (p. 16), 
“The first false step taken by Eve was her recognition and repetition 
of his title of deity. ‘ Elohim hath said.’ In this she virtually re- 
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nounced Jehovah and forfeited his protection.” We remark on this, that 
if Eve belonged to the second creation, the history of which, Prospero 
says, is recorded in Genesis ii. 6-25, this creation (according to sacred 
writ) was under the direction of the Lord God. Eve no more renounced 
Jehovah by using the word Elohim, than she would have renounced Elo- 
him, if she had used the word Jehovah. She was, if we reason on Pros- 
pero’s premises, as much under the allegiance of one as the other. Still 
further, if Eve was guilty of sin in using the word Elohim and in trust- 
ing in Elohim, then were others also. 

We are told that Enoch “ walked with God [Elohim] and was not, for 
God took him.’ Did Enoch renounce the protection of Jehovah who 
(according to Prospero) was the creator of the Adamic race, the race to 
which Enoch belonged? In Genesis vi. 8, it is said, “‘ Noah found grace 
in the eyes of the Lord” (Jehovah), the creator (according to Prospero) 
of the Adamic race. In the 9th verse of the same chapter, it is said, 
“ Noah walked with God” [Elohim]. Did Noah renounce the protection 
of Jehovah ? 

Prospero says (p. 21), “‘ Ariel is correct in viewing the deluge as Je- 
hovah’s declaration against miscegenation; but mistakes the nature of 
the offence. The crime which occasioned that catastrophe, was not the 
copulation of men with beasts, but the intermixture of the races of men 
‘The sons of God [Caucasians] saw the daughters of men [preadamites, 
or, more probably, the hybrid Cainites], that they were fair, and they 
took them wives of all which they chose.’ The Adamites were ensnared 
by these lascivious women, mulattoes and quadroons. The offspring of 
these alliances were prodigies of wickedness, the perpetrators of gigantic 
crimes, and filled the earth with violence.” 

Prospero tells us (p. 10) that ‘the creation of the Caucasian or white 
race is recorded in Genesis ii. 7-25." Now this creation is not the crea- 
tion of the Elohim, but of the Jehovah Elohim. The first creation was 
the creation of the Elohim (according to Prospero), and to this creation, 
we should naturally suppose, that the “‘sons of God” would belong, yet 
Prospero says the sons of God were Caucasians, by which he clearly con- 
tradicts himself. If the Caucasians are sons of God (Elohim), then if 
there is any correctness in his rule, they are of the preadamic race. 

With regard to the expression “sons of God,” we are told that the 
posterity of Adam assumed it “‘in consequence of the awful increase of 
wickedness.” The Bible says nothing of this wickedness until after the 
expression (‘sons of God”’) is used, and Prospero tells us (p. 21), that 
this wickedness was miscegenation and that the sons of God were guilty 
of it. In the first place in the Bible in which the sons of God are men- 
tioned, the wickedness of the sons of God is mentioned also. The very 
persons who acknowledged themselves by their title (or titles) devoted to 
the service of the Creator (or creators) of all things, in order to testify 
their abhorrence of “ the awful increase of wickedness,” were the persons 
engaged in this wickedness. What hypocrisy manifested to the world— 
what presumption manifested towards heaven ! 


To preserve the purity of Caucasian blood [we are told] Jehovah swept these mongrels from 
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the earth, and saved Noah and his family, the only unadulterated Caucasians then living. 
Ariel supposes that the negro went into the ark, along with the other beasts. But the negroes 
were never in the ark; nor did they perish in the flood. The only persons destroyed were 
he mulattoes, the mongrel progeny sprung from the amalgamation of the Caucasian and the 
Cainite. The Mongolians and Nigritians, together with the hybrid races caused by their in- 
termixture, had not committed the crime of which the deluge was the divinely appointed 
avenger—the crime of blending the blood of Adam with the preadamite. 


The Bible tells us however that there was a general corruption of 
manners. ‘ God [Elohim] saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart was 
only evil continually. And it repented the Lord [Jehovah] that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. .And the 
Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have created from the face of the 
earth; both man and beast, and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the 
air; for it repenteth me that I have made them. . . . The earth also 
was corrupt before God; and the earth was filled with violence. And 
God looked upon the earth, and behold, it was corrupt: for all flesh had 
corrupted his way upon the earth. And God said unto Noah, The end 
of all flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled with violence 
through them: and, behold, I will destroy them with the earth.” 
(Genesis vi. 5-7, 11-13.) 

Prospero says (p. 21), “ The flood was only partial, limited to the por- 
tion of the earth’s surface inhabited by the culprits.” From the above 
portion of Scripture we see that all were culprits. 

What he says about the serpent is of a piece with the rest of his work: 


What was he? Unquestionably, one of the preadamites, the only human beings prior to 
Adam. True, he is called a serpent; and this has puzzled the commentators. Dr. Adam 
Clarke, pressed by the difficulties of the case, is driven to the supposition that he was an ape 
or ourang-outang, in which he came very near the truth. The tempter was a preadamite, per- 
haps a negro; and he is denominated a serpent, by a common figure of speech, just as a vile man 
is called a reptile, brute, dog, ete. The Hebrew verb, from which the appellation is derived, 
signifies, according to Gesenius, “ to utter a low, hissing sound, to whisper, especially of the 
whispering or muttering of sorcerers.” It presents a vivid picture of an African medicine 
man, or conjurer, with his “ grey eanemnmeel whispering his diabolical temptation into the 
ear of unsuspecting Eve. 


Our object in introducing the above extract is not to make any re- 
marks on Dr. Clarke's interpretation of the word which is translated ser- 
pent, nor to make any remarks on the statement of Gesenius. They are 
no vouchers for “ Prospero.”” He tells us, ‘The savage adores the ser- 
pent, in honor of his illustrious progenitor and his exploits in the Garden 
of Eden.” Now, we ask, why should the savage adore the serpent, if the 
one called serpent in the Bible was not a serpent, did not even belong to 
beasts, but was a Mongol or Negro? How can it be said that the serpent 
performed any exploits in Eden, and in what sense can the Mongol or 
Negro be regard as the “progenitor” of the serpent? 

He says (p. 16), with reference to the fall, 


She fell and became the « ion of her husband’s fall. But although fallen, they were not 
utterly degraded. ‘They knew that they were naked,” and with the modesty of their race 
“they sewed fig leaves together and made themselves aprons.” Whilst the preadamites have 
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always been shameless in their nudity, the Caucasian covers his person. It is the unanimous 
testimony of travellers that the negro, even the female, appears perfectly naked, without any 
sense of indecorum. 


If they knew they were naked before this, why did they not make 
clothes? We are told in Genesis ii. 25, “ they were both naked, the man 
and his wife,and were not ashamed.” This looks as if the Adamite and 
the preadamite were somewhat similar. It is rather to the credit of the 
preadamite (Mongol or Negro) that although Adam and Eve were naked, 
if they knew it, they never thought of covering their persons, till after 
the preadamite visited Eve and had a conversation with her. It 
seems soon that after this conversation they supplied themselves with 
clothing in the best menner they could. 

Though Ariel professes to believe that the negro has no soul, yet Pros- 
pero almost surpasses him in severity of language concerning the negro’s 

‘share in the affection of the Creator. 


There is another point, [p. 28,] in which “Ariel” has approached, and yet perverted the 
truth. He affirms that the law in Leviticus xxi. 18, which excludes from the priesthood one 
“that hath a flat nose,” was*intended to exclude the negro from divine worship. The regula- 
tion refers exclusively to the priesthood, to which no negro could enter, because it was limited 
to the posterity of Aaron. Nevertheless the exception is very significant, for it proves that if 
an Aaronite was so unfortunate as to have the blemish of a flat nose, that point of resemblance 
to the negro would interdict his “approach to offer the bread of his God.”’ It is an indirect 
but powerful testimony against the negro, whose very similitude the God of Israel abhorred. 


Does God abhor the very similitude of the Negro? This is singular 
- language for one who professes to believe that the negro is a human being, 
who professes to believe in the truth of the Bible, who professes to be- 
lieve that the negro has a soul and that the gospel speaks to him. With- 
out considering his explanations of Scripture, we simply call attention to 
his professed belief. 


Christianity, the remedy of the fall, is designed for all races. This is affirmed by the apostle 
of the Gentiles, in a part of his writings, which has greatly puzzled his interpreters. (Colos- 
sians iii. 11.) His words are Greek, Jew, Barbarian, Scythian. According to his interpreters, 
the last term is superfluous; for were not these Scythians barbarians? They certainly were 
the wildest of the Caucasian race; and this circumstance ought to have opened their eyes to 
St. Paul’s meaning, which undoubtedly is, that the gospel is to be preached not only to Jew, 
Greek and Scythian—the most untutored of the children of Adam—but also to the progeny of 
the preadamite barbarians. (p. 13.) 

The advocates of the Unity of the Race insist upon the assertion of the apostle Paul (Acts 
xvii. 24), ‘God has made of one blood all nations of men.” This is literally true; and the 
only wonder is, how St. Paul came to know it; for it is a very recent discovery, which could 
be made only by the microscope. Sameness of blood does not prove identity of species, but 
only of genus. The different races, or species, of mankind are all made of one blood; just as 
the lion, the tiger and the cat are made of one blood. But the blood of one genus differs from 
that of others. Men are of one blood, but of different species. Let the sceptic inform us if 
he can, where St. Paul got this knowledge of a fact unknown to Aristotle and Pliny. 
(pp. 24, 25.) 


God abhors (according to Prospero) the very similitude of a race of the 
human family, which race he has created; he abhors the very similitude 
of a race that are interested in the plan of redemption, that are invited 
to partake of the blessings of salvation. If Prospero believes what he 
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professes to believe concerning the humanity and the immortality of 
the Negro, he can unite in the sentiment, 


“ Let the Indian, let the Negro, 
Let the rude barbarian see 
That divine and mighty conquest 
Once achieved on Calvary.” 


But to him, there will come the crushing, heart-rending thought, that 
one of the races, for whose salvation he prays, is a “stench in the nos- 
trils” of the Living God. 


Once more :— 


The loftiest distinction of the Caucasian consisted in his being made the head and repre 
sentative of universal humanity. He was placed on trial for all mankind. It may be ob- 
jected that Adam could not have represented the preadamites, who lived before him and 
knew nothing of him. But it may be objected, with equal propriety, that he could not have 
represented their descendants now living; while all orthodox divines hold that he did repre- 
sent them. The fall was retrospective as well as prospective. This doctrine, however, is 
the Gordian knot of theology, which human wisdom is incompetent to untie. This much 
may be said in vindication of Divine Providence, that if the Caucasian has no right to com- 
plain, much less have the Mongol and the Negro; for they were represented by one much 
better qualified to stand the test than any of their progenitors. 


If the serpent was a preadamite (which is what Prospero has told us) 
how was it possible for his race and himself to be represented by Adam ? 
Strange representation! Adam represents a seed between which seed 
and his own there is enmity (Genesis iii. 15).. God makes the enmity 
between them. Adam represents his own seed too. We have always 
supposed that Satan, the tempter, in the form of the serpent, committed 
one sin, the sin of ¢empting, and that our first parents committed another, 
the sin of yielding to temptation. We believe this is what all “ orthodox 
divines” hold. But here we are told that Adam represents “ universal 
humanity.” Which is the sin of universal humanity? It is not the sin 
of yielding to temptation ; for the preadamites were not guilty of this. 
Prospero tells us (p. 15) that a preadamite or the serpent endeavored tu 
make our first parents sin. The sc:pent however, it seems was not con- 
sidered as falling until Adam transgressed, for Adam was his representa- 
tive. 

Let us see how the doom pronounced on the serpent, the preadamite, 
(Genesis iii. 14) accords with the situation of the Mongols and Negroes 
of the present day. Do they go with their bodies prostrate on the 
ground? If Prospero tells us that the language is figurative and that it 
predicts the debased nature of the Mongols and Negroes, we bear in mind 
that his position is, that the Mongols and Negroes were savages from the 
—— 

ur object has not been either to advance theories or to defend them. 
It has been to show that Prospero has not sustained /zs theory, and here 
we leave him. 


B. W. WHILDEN. 
Doxo, S. C. 
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A Discourse Preached in Warren at the Completion of the First Century 
of the Warren Association, Sept. 11, 1867, by Samus L. CALDWELL, 
Minister of the First Church, Providence. Hammond, Angell & 
Co., Printers, Providence. 


The Baptist Movement of a Hundred Years Ago, and its Vindication 
A Discourse delivered at the One Hundred and Twelfth Anniversary 
of the First Baptist Church, Middleborough, Mass., Jan. 16, 1868. 
By Davip Weston, Pastor of the Pleasant Street Baptist Church, 
Worcester, Mass. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


Sermon preached on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
New London Baptist Association, held in the Huntington Street 
Baptist Church, Sept. 21,1867. By Rev.S.Graves. New London: 
Starr & Farnham, Printers. 


When the Warren Association was formed, in 1767, the Baptists of 
New England were not only few in number, but had disintegrating 
tendencies which made concerted action difficult. There was a strong, 
and not unnatural, jealousy of ecclesiastical councils and synods, insomuch 
that, although the Baptists of Pennsylvania and New Jersey had been 
meeting in Associations for sixty years, only four churches were ready to 
unite in such an organization, one of which immediately retracted. But 
in a year or two difficulties were obviated, and in ten years thirty-one 
churches were gathered in it. In twenty years there were forty-five 
churches, having 3,517 members. In 1801 the Sturbridge Association- 
in Massachusetts, was formed, followed by the Boston, the Worcester, 
the old Colony, and other Associations in that State; but the Warren As- 
sociation, during the first thirty-four years of its existence was the denomi- 
national centre ofthe North. Besides the jealousy of centralization which 
hindered the union of Baptists, there were doctrinal peculiarities—some 
would be inclined to say whtms—that proved substantial enough to or- 
ganize denominations about them, such as the adoption as their creed of 
Six Principles (Hebrews, vi: 1, 2,) and the observance of the Seventh 
day Sabbath, instead of the Lord’s Day. Of eighteen Baptist churches 
existing north of New Jersey in 1730, thirteen were ‘Six Principle,” 
and two were Seventh-Day Baptists. But the denomination as it 
increased outgrew and cast off these peculiarities. The Warren Asso- 
ciation did much to consolidate and render symmetrical the Baptist body. 
Its services in the defence of religious liberty are well-known. Its 
connection with Brown University, and through that with the advance- 
ment of ministerial education, also need be only mentioned. ‘In 1791 
it organized an Education Fund, out of which grew the Rhode Island 
Society for Ministerial Education.” It was meet that the centenary of 
such a body should be appropriately celebrated, and we are glad to 
possess a memorial so well studied and carefully wrought as the discourse 
preached by Dr. Caldwell. 
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“The Baptist movement,” of which the formation of a church in 
Middleborough, Mass., in the year 1756, was a prominent sign, was at 
the time a new development of the Baptist denomination by secession 
from Pedobaptist congregational churches. At that time only four 


Baptist churches existed in New England outside of the State of Rhode - 


Island. The Puritan churches had declined, by a process which but 
partially revealed its tendency to the most watchful observers, from a 
high degree of spiritual prosperity, to a state of pervading worldliness, 
and asad decay of vital piety. The “Great Awakening,” under the 
ministry of Edwards and Whitefield, set up anew the standard of 
scriptural, spiritual religion. The churches of the pilgrims were saved 
from a complete apostasy. But many ministers and churches of the 
established order in Massachusetts and Connecticut were not thus 
blessed, and could not abide the searching test by which they were tried. 
Such of their members as desired to maintain a godly fellowship were 
compelled to secede. They formed ‘Separate’ churches, and suffered 
not a little from the intolerance of the civil and ecclesiastical author- 
ities. Many of these became -Baptist churches. The movement was 
initiated at Middleborough under the lead of Isaac Backus. Its 
justifying causes and beneficent consequences are well set forth by 
Mr. Weston in his very interesting discourse. 

The churches of the New London (Conn.) Association arose in part 
out of this movement, though five Baptist churches had been previously 
formed in the eastern and southern part of the State. The discourse of 
Dr. Graves is, of course, mainly occupied with more recent events, con- 
nected with the growth of the denomination since 1817. The time and 
the men of the time are well brought before us in this half-century 
discourse. We are happy to notice these contributions to a knowledge 
of our early history, and could wish that that history might be re- 
written from fuller materials, in a style worthy of the theme, for the 
instruction of generations to come. 


A Grammar of the English Language. By Samvuet S. Greene, A. M. 
Author of “Introduction to the Study of Grammar,” “ Analysis of 
Sentences,” etc. Philadelphia: Cowperthwaite & Co. 1867. 


This Grammar is one of a series of works on the genius and structure 
of the English Language, by Prof. Greene of Brown University. We 
know of no work on the same subject which so happily combines rare 
and diverse elements of excellence. It is philosophical in its character. 
Language is not viewed as an instrument for the absorption and display 
of thought, but as the outgrowth of thought itself; and the English lan- 
guage is treated as the creation of the English mind and the embodi- 
ment of English modes of thinking and feeling. In brief, the funda- 
mental idea of the book is that thought and expression form the living 
organism of speech. The author in his admirable preface says: ‘‘ The 
thought determines the sentence.”” The pupil is taught “the relation 
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and effect of the whole combination of words, as well as of single words.” 
Its method is scientific, its treatment exhaustive and its style is clear, 
pure and direct. 

But the work is practical as well as philosophical. Its principles are 
not dry absurdities, but in the highest degree rich and fruitful in their 
results. It is not a mere theoretical treatise suited alone to advanced 
students, but a grammar adapted to the comamon schools of our country: 
This adaptation is secured by the number and appositeness of its exam- 
ples and by the fulness and clearness of its illustrations. 

As a text-book Prof. Greene’s Grammar is without a rival. 


EBENEZER DODGE. 
Hamitrton, N. Y. 


The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, and that of The Lamentations, trans- 
lated from the original Hebrew, with a Commentary, Critical, Philo- 
logical and Exegetical, By E. Henprrson, D. D. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 


Dr. Henderson’s translation of Jeremiah has been for several years be- 
fore the public, and the English edition has circulated to some extent in 
this country. The learning, the sound judgment and the earnest reli- 
gious spirit of the author stamp a standard value upon his commentaries. 
The notes are not diffuse. They are strictly philological and exegetical, and 
are adapted to refer the student to his Hebrew Bible, Concordance and 
Grammar. Dr. Henderson was a firm believer in the literal restoration 
of Israel to Palestine and to a state of high national prosperity. This 
belief finds expression in the present work, though with much less fre- 
quency and emphasis than in some of his other commentaries. The pub- 
lisher has conferred a favor upon biblical students by this reprint. 


- 


The Works of the Rev. John Howe, M. A., with Memoirs of his Life. 
By Epmunp Catamy, D. D. Complete in two volumes. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The writings of John Howe need no modern voucher. That they are 
still in circulation, a hundred and sixty years after the excellent author 
entered into his rest, is better proof of their worth than we should know 
how to give by any account of them. They do not attract by the graces 
of style. Even in his own time, style was not reckoned his strong point, 
though his power in the pulpit was such that Cromwell compelled him, 
much against his will, to become his domestic chaplain. But “ The Liv- 
ing Temple” and “The Blessedness of the Righteous,” are among the 
choicest treasures of Puritan theology. Howe was a moderate and con- 
ciliatory divine, a friend-of Cudworth and Henry More, and like them 
inclined to Platonism in philosophy and to a somewhat mystical and con- 
templative piety. We cannot hope for these volumes anything that can 
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be called popularity. But we trust the publishers will find their account 
in keeping them within reach of the studious and thoughtful. 


Problems of the Age; with Studies in St. Augustine on Kindred Topics. 
By the Rev. AueustTinE F. Hewir, of the Congregation of St. Paul. 
New York: The Catholic Publication House. 


The Congregation of St. Paul is a society of Roman Catholic ecclesias- 
tics organized especially for missionary service. The Paulist Fathers 
aim to be the popular preachers and literary expounders of papal doc- 
trine. They seek to commend their faith to the popular mind by culti- 
vating pulpit eloquence, by writing and circulating tracts,—in short, 
adapting to the purposes of their church the most approved methods of 
religious impressions used by Protestants. These essays are one of their 
experiments at putting the old power into new machinery. Mr. Hewit 
is the son of a well-known and much respected Presbyterian divine, and 
writes with a better understanding of the state of mind he is to address 
than would be possible to a born Romanist. 

He places himself upon strictly rationalistic ground. That is to say, 
he submits the dogmas of his creed to the reader, asking him to assume, 
or waive, the outward authority on which they claim his submission, and 
to see if they do not harmonize with the dictates of reason and satisfy the 
want of the soul. So we are led through the maze of scholastic theology, 
on the end of the creation, the probation of angels and men, the fall, 
original sin, redemption, the church and the final state. He discloses 
plainly enough his own position, as one holding by the authority of his 
church and even the infallibility of the Pope. But the reader is asked 
to try the dogmatic system thus presented by its consonance or disso- 
nance with the rational or ontological principles. 

In the second part an attempt is made to show that “ not merely the 
ecclesiastical theology of the middle ages, but even the patristic theology 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, are upon every point that is a 
matter of dispute between Catholicism and Protestantism more on the 
side of the former than the latter.” Augustine is made to teach modern 
Romanism. We think Mr. Hewit’s efforts in this matter more ingenious 
than satisfactory. Augustine as a theologian, so far as the doctrines of 
sin and grace are concerned, anticipated the best theology of the Reform- 
ation. But in his doctrine of the church and sacraments, his position is 
with the Rome-ward tending, not with the Romish party. He calls the 
Eucharist “the body of Christ,” but that is not teaching transubstantia- 
tion. He never thought of such a thing. He recognizes the primacy of 
the Bishop of Rome, in the Empire; but that is not the same with the 
Pope’s world supremacy. Mr. Hewit strings together extracts from Au- 
gustine, Thomas Aguinas and the decrees of Trent, which in some repects ° 
sound alike, and would have us infer that all teach one doctrine. 

The volume is ably and plausibly written, but few who are able to 
follow its course of thought will go with the author to his conclusion. 
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Yesterday, To-Day and Forever: A Poem in Twelve Books. By Ep- 
WARD Henry BicxerstetH, M.A. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 


On the appearance of the first edition of this poem we noticed it’ in 
terms which may have failed to do justice to its poetical merits. These 
are considerable, especially in the earlier books. As a whole, we are in- 
clined to give it a higher rank than belongs to any other sacred poem of 
recent date and of like extent. In regard to the moral of the song, and 
the views of futurity which it is designed to teach,—for the author aims 
more at the religious faith that at the wsthetic approval of his reader— 
we are still obliged to confess that a lack of sympathy with the author 
interferes somewhat with the enjoyment of the poetry. 


The Giant Cities of Bashan, and the Northern Border Land. By the 
Rev. J. L. Porter, A.M. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 


A republication of an English book that needs no commendation. It 
describes a wonderful region, full of interesting monuments of anti- 
quity,—towns with buildings still standing that were built before the 
conquest of the land by Joshua—and covered with the verifications of 
the prophetic writings. It deserves a place in every Sabbath-school 
library, and would find a welcome in the pastor's study. 


Noble Rivers, and Stories concerning them. By ANNA JANE BucKLAND. 
Revised Edition. American Baptist Publication Society. 


The rivers described are “noble,” not from their size, but from the 
historical and sacred associations connected with them. They are the 
Jordan, the Euphrates, the Nile, the Cydnus, the Tiber, the Rhine, and 
the Thames. The descriptions are lively, the stories aptly chosen and 
well told, and the whole impression of the book is pleasing. And the 
young reader would be likely, we should think, to have his curiosity 
awakened to know more of the historical personages to whom he is here 
introduced. It is embellished, as is the volume just before noticed, with 
good illustrations. 


The Innden- Tree Cottage, and The Accepted Sacrifice. By Mrs. ANGELICA 
Bishop Barrett. New York: For sale by Hurd & Houghton. 


A story of the war told in verse, characterized by natural tenderness 
and a religious spirit. We cannot but think that the author of the pre- 
fatory note rendered his friend an equivocal service in comparing her 
verses with Whittier’s ‘‘Snow-Bound” and Cowper’s “Hares.” They 


1 Vol. L., p. 333. . 
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will sustain no such comparison, and the effect of proposing it will de- 
press more than it will elevate them in the reader’s estimation. 


Vindication of the True Sabbath. In Two Farts: Part First, Narra- 
tive of Recent Events; Part Second, Divine Appointment of the 
Seventh Day: By J. W. Morton, late Missionary of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, New York: Published by the American Sab- 
bath Tract Society. 


The author was a missionary to Haiti, sent out by the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. Like Bishop Colenso among the Zulus, he found that 
some whom he taught were able to put questions he was not prepared to 
answer. He taught the perpetually binding force of the Decalogue; 
somebody charged him with inconsistency in observing Sunday as the 
Sabbath, and he was not successful in vindicating himself. He studied 
hard to find a precept commanding the observance of the First Day of 
the Week, which of course he did not find. Having assumed that noth- 
ing less than a “ Thou Shalt” would justify the recognition of a Christain 
Sabbath, his conclusion was soon drawn. He determined that he and 
his house should keep the Sabbath ‘‘as it was'in the beginning.” He 
sent a circular to the ministers of his Synod, propounding and justify- 
ing his new views. He came home and met the Synod face to face. He 
was tried, found guilty of scandal, and suspended from the ministry and 
from church privileges. His doctrine was pronounced “a, relict (sic) of 
Judaism.” Judgment for such an offence was very promptly given, as 
we might expect from the Synod of a church that regards it as a capital 
offence to sing Christian hymns in social worship. 

In his second part we have the argument in due form. Nothing in the 
New Testament meets the case, because the sacred writers did not so write 
as to save us the trouble of thinking. The fact that the Jewish Sabbath 
is declared in terms to be no longer binding on Christians, and the fact 
that a day was still observed as the Lord’s Day, do not sufficiently au- 
thorize the substitution of one for the other, because the First Day of 
the week is not called the Sabbath. The meeting of the disciples on that 
day ‘‘to break bread” does not necessarily mean that they met to cele- 
brate worship and the Lord’s Supper, because “to break bread” is used 
elsewhere to describe a common meal. ‘ The Lotd’s day,” is actually 
presumed by Mr. Morton, in apparent seriousness, to have been Saturday! 
In short, having made up his mind that the Old Testament Sabbath is 
commanded to be kept forever, and that nothing less than an unequivocal 
command will authorize us to sanctify any other seventh portion of time, 
he is proof against all other species of evidence. 

We think that if the proof texts he adduces in support of some of his 
propositions were scrutinized in the same fashion, he would find his faith 
in the Westminster Catechism failing him at other points than that on 
which he broke with it. Hig. “Adam and all his posterity have 
solemnly covenanted to keep holy the seventh day.’ His proof is Genesis 
ii. 15-17 (‘Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat,” &c.,) 
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collated with Romans v. 12,19. Neither of these texts says anything 
about the Sabbath: therefore nothing is proved concerning the Sabbath. 
Q. E. D. 

The pamphlet before us is without date. The events it records occurred 
several years ago, and we presume that the author has reconsidered other 
parts of his Presbyterian Creed in the interval. Some notions he once 
held respecting “the covenant of circumcision ” are probably left to keep 
company with his faith in the Christian Sabbath. We should think his 
arguments might have weight with those whose consciences are burdened 
with the obligation to sing Rouse’s or (if possible) a still more servile 
version of the Psalms, as our only acceptable praise. 


The Augsburg Confession, literally translated from the originol Latin, 
with the most important additions of the German text incorporated : 
together with the General Oreeds; and an Introduction, Notes, and 
Analytical Index. By Cuaruzs P. Kravta, D.D, Norton Professor 
in the Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Tract and Book Society. 


The Augsburg Confession of 1530 is the doctrinal standard of the Lu- 
theran Church, and from its historical position is a document of great 
interest to all Protestants. Dr. Krauth has prepared the present trans- 
lation with all required aids to a just appreciation of its contents. The 
Introduction exhibits the main points in the history of the Confession, 
an analysis of its articles, a summary view of its transmission and mod- 
ifications and of the literature pertaining to it, and defines the obligations 
involved in subscription to it. ‘The Apostles’” and the Nicene Creed, 
and the [so called] Creed of Athanasius follow, substantially in the ver- 
sion of the Anglican Prayer Book. The articles of the Confession are 
printed with a marginal numeration of their several propositions. The 
Notes explain some points on which there is room for misapprehension. 
It is mentioned that ‘‘the Augsburg Confession does not teach the abso- 
lute necessity of Baptism to salvation,” nor “the local ubiquity of the 
human nature of our Lord”, nor “the doctrine of Consubstantiation”’; 
it “rejects absolution, and does not teach the necessity of private con- 
fession”; that it gives no countenance to the Romish doctrine of the 
Mass; and it “does not deny the obligation of keeping the Lord’s Day.” 
How far these explanations are to be taken as the private opinions of Dr. 
Krauth and those who agree with him, and how far they express the 
mind of the Lutheran Church, are questions which we are not competent 
to decide. In comparing them with the Confession, we should think, at 
first view, that some force needs to be put upon its language to make it 
harmonize with the meaning ascribed to it. It seems to us that a person 
who denies the sinfulness of secular labor on the Lord’s Day, (for exam- 
ple), might find in Article XX XIII some apparent authority for saying 
that he has the Confession on his side. But we are thankful to the 

_learned editor for so convenient an edition of this venerable symbol of 
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the Reformation, and for the amount of elucidation which he has con- 
densed within the moderate compass of the volume before us. 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, revised and edited by Prof. 
H.B. Hackett, D.D. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


We have received Parts XII and XIII of this valuable work. Part 
XII includes an elaborate article on Jerusalem in addition to and correc- 
tion of that which appeared in the English edition. While the original 
work is given without abridgment or mutilation, a large amount of in- 
structive matter is added. The maps and illustrations are very valu- 
able, and the information is brought down to include the latest discov- 
eries. Every number as it appears confirms our belief that this edition 
is not only an immense improvement on the English, but that it will 
defy competition for many years to come. The liberality of the publish- 
ers deserves to be remunerated by a large patronage. 


Rosa Lindsay: the Inght of Kilmain. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


A very pleasing story of life in Scotland—perhaps quite sufficiently 
rose-colored—designed to illustrate the truth that every one has a “‘tal- 
ent” that may be improved to the glory of God. 


Evelyn Gray; or the Power of Christian Influence. American Baptist 
Publication Society. 


A picture of life at a boarding school in England, which very well 
carries out the purpose suggested in the title. The leading character is 
not a faultless Christian, though nearer to that than we might expect 
often to find in real life; she suffers the consequences of her faults and 
by her influence wins others to the right way. 


Days at Seadown; or the Story of a Happy Inttle Girl. American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 


If, by the “happy little girl” the title intends a reference to ‘little 
Agnes,” we should think it hardly appropriate to her during a consider- 
able part of the story, but she became such in the end, as heroines, both 
little and great, are commonly expected to do. The scene is apparently 
English, and the characters are not strixingly true to human nature in its 
ordinary manifestations. But the author manages to keep curiosity 
active, and the moral tone is unexceptionable. 


Herbert Graham; or a Day's Temptation. A story of English Life, 
American Baptist Publication Society. 


The story is vividly conceived and effectively told. It illustrates in, 
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an effective manner the duty and the method of resisting temptation. 
The boys of the tale are very boy-like. The scene is English; some of 
the incidents are quite un-American and would be hardly intelligible to 
our boys, without some explanations which the book does not contain,— 
allusions to the English game-laws, for example. But these need nvt 
embarrass readers under ordinary conditions. It is a very wholesome 
book. 


The North British Review, for June, contains articles on—A Liberal 
Education—Schools and Universities; Mistral’s Meréio; Saint Louis; 
Creeds and Churches; Memoirs of Baron Bunsen; The Greek Idyllic 
Poets; Sleep; The History of Writing. 


The Edinburgh Review, for July, treats of Salem Witchcraft; English 
Dictionaries; The Apochryphal Gospels; Lytton’s Chronicles and Char- 
acters; Wellington’s Correspondence, 1819-1825; The Modern Russian 
Drama; Letters and Speeches of Léon Faucher; Prince Henry, the 
Navigator; New Germany; the National Church. 

€ 


The [London] Quarterly Review (the word London is an interpolation 
into the title by the American republishers for which we could never see 
any good reasons) for July, has articles entitled as follow: Life of 
David Garrick; Indian Railways; Coleridge as a Poet; Gunpowder; 
Marco Polo and his Recent Editors; History of Lace; Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison and the Modern Schools of Geology; Proverbs, Ancient and Mod- 
ern; Ireland Once More. 

The above are from the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, New 
York. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Fight volumes of the ‘' Ante-Nicene Christian Library,” edited by 
the Rev. Alexander Roberts, D. D., and James Donaldson, LL. D., and 
published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, are now before the public and 
well deserve the attention of scholars. For the writings of the Fathers, 
a translation of which is given in these volumes, must be interesting to 
every one who would ascertain the actual attainment in Christian knowl- 
edge of the ablest men in the churches soon after the death of the Apos- 
tles, and who have not leisure to read their writings carefully in the ori- 
ginal. No translation, it is true, can exactly reproduce the original ; yet 
even a moderately good translation will give the reader of it a more 
trustworthy impression of what these men were in faith and hope, in in- 
telligence and zeal, in ability to interpret the Scriptures and to compre- 
hend the system of Christian truth, than can be given by the words of 
any modern historian, however learned and impartial. But it will re- 
quire more patience to read these translations and receive from them the 
impressions which they are fitted to give, than to take into the mind the 
rapid characterizations of a Hase, the ampler description of a Schaff, or 
the more original representation of a Neander; for translations of the 
Fathers, if at all faithful, cannot be very attractive reading for most per- 
sons. A foreign language seems to lend dignity and force to common 
thoughts; but where the same thoughts are brought over into one’s own 
language, their want of power is quickly perceived, and the reader finds 
it a task to follow them. This will doubtless be found true by those who 
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attempt to read these translations of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, without 
having any special interest in the history of the Christian religion. The 
letters of the so-called Apostolical Fathers will appear to them to be sadly 
wanting in depth and vigor of thought, as,well as in accuracy and elo- 
quence of language. Nor will the early Apologists—Justin Martyr, Ta- 
tion, Athenagoras, and Theophilus of Antioch—awaken much admira- 
tion for their logical ability or skill as writers; they too will be criticised 
as inexact and diffuse, in addition to being often fanciful in their inter- 
pretation of Scripture. And the same criticism will fall, with slightly 
diminished force, upon the writings of Hippolytus, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Origen, while other defects will mar their interest in the pages 
of Ireneus and Tertullian. But in spite of all this, these volumes will 
be read, as well as purchased; for there are many, besides professional 
scholars, who are anxious to know the truth in respect to the character 
and belief of the sub-Apostolic Christians, and to such inquirers these 
goodly volumes will render an important service. So far as we have 
been able to compare the several translations with the originals, they are 
generally faithful and satisfactory. We have noticed, however, a slight 
tendency to find infant baptism in the writings translated, and to ignore 
the testimony in favor of immersion. For instance, the translator of Iren- 
gus calls attention to the passage, Book II, ch. xxi. 4, by two notes: in 
one of which he says that the reference in the words, renascuntur in 
Deum, “is doubtless to baptism, as clearly appears from comparing 
book ITI. xvii, 1;” and, in the other, adds: “It has been remarked by 
Wall and others, that we have here the statement of a valuable fact as 
to the baptism of infants in the primitive church.’’ But any passage 
like that, e. g., in Justin Martyr's First Apology, ch. lxi., which. clearly 
teaches that Christian baptism in the first half of the second century 
was the immersion of a believer in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, is passed by without note or comment, if indeed it is 
correctly translated. The Rev. Mr. Dodds renders this well-known pas- 
sage into English thus: ‘ As many as are persuaded and believe that 
what we teach and say is true, and undertake to be able to live accord- 
ingly, are entreated to pray and entreat God with fasting for the remis- 
sion of their sins that are past, we praying and fasting with them. Then 
they are brought by us where there is water, and are regenerated in the 
same manner in which we were ourselves regenerated. For, in the name 
of God, the Father and Lord of the Universe, and of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, they then receive the washing with water.” 
This is not a correct rendition of the words, 1d & tq Bdate téte oetpdv 
xotodvrat, It means that “they then receive the bath in the water,” to 
which they had been brought, as mentioned above. Again, in the well- 
known letter of Cyprian to Magnus, the Rev. R. E. Wallis translates the 
Latin word compendia by the English word “ methods,” thus concealing 
the real sense of the writer.” You have asked also, dearest son, what I 
thought of those who obtain God’s grace in sickness and weakness, 
whether they are to be accounted legitimate Christians, for that they are 
not washed—(/otix—bathed,)—but sprinkled—(perfusi) with the saving 
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water. In the sacraments of salvation, when necessity compels, and 
God bestows his mercy, the divine methods (! ! )}—(compendia)—confer 
the whole benefit on believers.” We cannot apologize for so manifest 
an attempt to conceal the meaning of Cyprian. A “Senior Priest Vicar 
of Wells Cathedral,” ought not to be guilty of this foolish and inexcusa- 
ble act. We will not pursue this line of criticism further, for, as we 
have said, the translators of these volumes have performed their difficult 
task with general fidelity and success, and the writings of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers are worthy of careful study as presented by them to the 
English public. 

The second and final volume of ‘‘ The Book of Psalms,” by J.J. 8. 
Perowne’, has been recently published in England, and the whole work 
ought to be at once republished in this country. For it comprises in 
itself more excellences than any other commentary on the Psalms in our 
language, and we know of no single commentary in the German language 
which, all things considered, is preferable to it. The author has made 
good use of the best ancient and modern scholarship in ascertaining the 
true text and meaning of this part of the Holy Scripture, and has given 
the results of his studies to the reader in clear and often beautiful lan- 
guage. His work can be read with profit by those who are not familiar 
with the Hebrew original, while the critical notes; appended to the ana- 
lysis, translation and interpretation, must be ample for the student who 
wishes to weigh for himself the philological reasons for a given exposition. 
We have been particularly pleased with this commentator’s treatment of 
the Messianic Psalms. ‘‘ The Psalms,” he says, “‘to a large extent fore- 
shadow Christ, because the writers of the Psalms are types of Christ. 
And it is of the very nature of a type to be imperfect. It foretells in 
some particulars, but not in all, that of which it is the type. Were it 
complete in itself it would not point further ; through its very incomplete- 
ness it becomes a prophecy. Now, the Psalms are typical. They are 
the words of holy men of old; of one especially, whose life was fashioned 
in many of its prominent features to be a type of Christ. But just as 
David's whole life was not typical of Christ, so neither were all his words.” 
(Intro. p. 60.) Only one of the Psalms is regarded as referring primarily 
and exclusively to Christ, viz: the 110th. After carefully weighing the 
arguments in favor and against the Davidic authorship of this psalm, he 


remarks: “It seems to me, then, that we are shut up to the conclusion 


that in this lofty and mysterious Psalm, David, speaking by the Holy 
Ghost (& dyfw mvedpare), was carried beyond himself, and did see in pro- 
phetic vision that his son would also be his lord. . . Whilst, how- 
ever, we maintain what our Lord’s argument compels us to maintain, that 
the Psalm is a prediction, we cannot tell to what extent it was a conscious 
prediction.” (Vol. II., p. 254.) We are not so well satisfied with 
Perowne’s view of the Imprecatory Psalms, namely, that they are due to 
the essential difference between the Old Testament and the New. “The 


1The Book of Psalms; a new Translation, with Introductions and Notes Explanatory and 
Critical. By J. J. Stewart Perowne, B.D., London. Bell and ‘Baldy, Vol. I, 1864; Vol. II, 
1868. 
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spirit of Elias,” he says, “though not an evil spirit, was not the spirit of 
Christ.” It seems to us that he exaggerates the difference between the 
Old Testament and the New on this point, and that the principal fact to 
be insisted on, is this: The singer undoubtedly sees in his enemies the 
enemies of God and his Church. They that are not with him are against 
God. And because the zeal of God’s house even consumes him, he prays 








that “all the doers of iniquity may be rooted out.” 


Aryan Hovey. 





ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


Deaths of Ministers. 
Elisha Bedell, (76 yrs.,) Bethel, Me., Sept. 3. 
David Bennet, (85 I? Westford, Ct., Aug. -. 
A. J. Bingham, (49 yrs.,) Scottville, N. Y. 
t 


~~ . 3. 
Thomas Corlett, (53 yrs.,) Essex Co., Ont. 
May 25. 


Hervey Hawes, Monmouth, Me., Sept. 20. 
Eleazer 7 (82 yrs.,) Richmond, Ohio, 


July 1. 
—s my (42 yrs.,) Philadelphia, Pa. 
uly 16. 
Hosea a (68 yrs.,) Bloomington, IIL, 
July 14. 
Aaron Jackson, (71 yrs.,) Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
23 


~~ ; 

Stephen Keyes, Jr., (38 yrs.,) Stryersville, 
N. Y., August 11. i 

Robert Lambert, (82 yrs.) Monroe, Me. 


pril 18. 
Alexander roy (46 yrs.,) Toronto, Ont., 
4 


September 4. 

D. R. Saiersend, (33 yrs.,) Albany, N. Y., 
August 19. 

John Newton, (57 yrs.,) Kingsbury, N. Y., 
May 23. 


W. T. Reid, Lumpkin Co., Georgia, June 2. 
Timothy J. Russell, (55 yrs.,) Talapoosa Co., 
la., June 28. 
R. V. W. Snow, (26 yrs.,) Orange, N. J., 
25, 


June 25. 

William Vawter, (85 yrs.) North Vernon, 
Ohio, July 17. 

E. Whitcomb, Eaton Co., Mich., Aug. 21.. 


Ordinations of Ministers. 


N. D. Bancroft, Jeddo, Mich., May 13. 
William F. Basten, Le Roy, N. Y., Aug. 12. 
G. W. Bowers, Venice, N. Y., June 24. 

D. Carpenter, Bay Side, N. B., Aug. 12. 
William Codville, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 3. 
James M. Coleman, Nelson Co., Ky., July 18. 
S. D. Compton, Corinth, Ky., July 25. 

John Roombes, Rehoboth, Mass., Sept. 8. 
James C. Cundiff, Meeting Creek, Ky., Aug. 13. 
V. C. Cunningham, Caldwell, Texas, May 31. 
G. E. Day, Yarmouth, N. S., June 25. 

C. W. Dicken. Pendleton Co., Ky., July 19. 
G. 8. Dickerman, Normal, IIl., Aug. 5. 





Henry L. Field, Maquoketa, Iowa, Aug. 19. 
James H. Fowlkes, Nottoway Co., Va., Aug. 2. 
James Gardner, Pulaski, N. Y., July 8. 

A. Ginins, Erie, Pa. Aug. 5. 

ee J. Green, Clark’s Creek, Ky., June 


a. 
J. F. Haeflin, Chicago, Ill., July 16. 
Walter W. Hammond, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sept. 11. 

William. B. Harrell, Snow Hill, Green Co., 
N. C., July 26. 

Geo. J. Harriman, Fisherville, N. H., Sept. 2. 

Henry Head, Auburn, Ala., June 27. 

W. G. Howell, Mount Vernon, Texas, June 15. 

A. J. Jackson, Adrian, Mich., July 8. 

Jacob P. Jay, Boston, Mass., July 9. 

C. A. Johnson, Cohoes, N. Y., July 22. 

Moses B. Johnson, Washington, D.C., Aug. 13. 

G. D. Kent, Pleasant Grove, Fulton Co., Il., 
June 17. 

Edward Kershaw, Port Rowan, Ontario, 


Aug. 6. 
Robert D. Lawler, Tebo, Mo., July 2. 
Calvin J. Lester, White Oak., Mo., July 5. 
Geooge L. Lewis, Cassadaga, N. Y., July 16. 
J. McLawrin, Stratford, Ontario, July 14. 
James B. Marshall, Pleasant Ridge, Ind. 
T.M. Martin, Eugene, Oregon, July 12. 
J. K. Metcalf, Osterville, Mass., Sept. 3. 
A. W. Mettles, Hillsville, Pa., Aug. 25. 
R. C. Miles, Belmont, Iowa, Aug. $3. 
Aquilla Mobley, Nelson, Ky., July%18. 
W. A. Montgomery, Leadvale, Tenn. 
W. G. Morehead, Pacolet, 8. C., July 18. 
G. W. Prescott, Knoxville, Tenn. Sept. 6. 
J.8. Potter, Mount Pleasant, Gwinnett Co., 
Ga., June 27. 
Lemuel Reynolds, Taylor Co, W. Va, 
July 19. 
J. F. Reynolds, Taylor Co., W. Va. July 19. 
J. M. Sallee, Lincoln Co., Ky., Aug. 16. 
John L. Smith, Nelson Co., Ky., July 4. 
J. A. Snodgrass, Mansfield, Pa., Sept. 18. 
G@. W.Sparks, Stamping Ground, Ky., June 28. 
William R. Thompson, Brighton, Mass., Aug. 6. 
H. A. Todd, North Palmer, N. Y. Aug. 28 
J. L. Van Alstin, Pomeroy, Ohio, Aug. 20. 
Francis L. Walker, Kalamazoo, Mich., June13. 
William Waller, Long Run, Ky., ~~ 2. 
Edward A. Whittier, Lowell, Mass., July 22. 
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J. F. Winston, Jefferson, La., July 12. 
James Young, Goodwill, Shelby. Co., Ind. 
June 7. 


Churches Organized. 


Martin’s Factory, Lauderdale Co., Ala., May 31 

Fairview, Chambers Co., (Shiloh Church,) 
Ala., June 19. 

Little Rock, (Union Church,) Ark., June 28. 

Redwood City, Cal. June 12. 

Homer, Banks Co., Ga., July 10. 

Cumming’s Chapel, Ga., April 12. 

Augusta, (Harmon Ch. 5 Ga., May 10. 

Grantsville, Ga,, May 13. 

Rocky Creek, Burk Co., >. May 23. 

Sardis, Dawson Co., Ga., June 21. 

New Springfield, Burk Co., Ga., June 22. 

Cherry Cove, Coles Co., Til, May 31. 

Wisetown, Bond Co., Ii, Sune. 

Rantoul, il, July 8. 

New Lebanon, Mason > Ill, July 25. 

Mount Zion, I, July 9 

Cairo, Ill., July — 

Hendersonville, I. Aug, 24, 

Shoals, Ind. May 13 

Montezuma, Pike Co., Ind, July 27. 

Goodland, Ind., Sept. 

Mechanicsville, Cedar Co, Towa, Tune 25. 

Grundy Centre, Iowa, June 13. 

Springville, Towa. 

Ainsworth, Iowa, Ang. 1. 

Athens, Towa, July af. 

Birmingham, Towa, Aug. 11. 

Otter Creek, Iowa, Aug. 13. 

Westmoreland, Kansas, July 25. 

Corinth, Ky., July 22 22. 

Mount Olive, Union Co., July 1. 

Sunfield and Roxana, Eaton Co., Mich. 
June 22. 

Claybanks, Oceana Co., Mich., June 21. 

An, (Second,) Mich., June 27, 

Wakeshma, Mich., June 16. 

Flower Creek, Mich.. J une 20. 





Ecclesia, Minn., ray | ~~ 
Hamilton, Mo., ‘Jul 
Jonesville, Mo., July 26. 
Pine School House, Adrian Co., Mo., Aug. 1. 
Bricksburg, N. J., 
Slankerville, Way a 0., Ohio, Aug. 4. 
8 ee. (Trinity Ch. ') Oh io. 

noxville, Tioga Co., Pa. June 4. 
West Chester, ( hese) Pa., May 28. 
Pennsville, Fayette Co.. Pa., Aug. 19. 
Mansfield, Pa., Sept. 10. 
Germantown, Phi adelphia, Pa., June 25. 
Blackville, a — Ch.,) 8. C., May 21. 
Quiogison, Va., May 
North Bend, Wood on W. Va. 
Oregon, Dane Co., Wis. 
Chatham, (William street,) Ontario. 


Meeting Houses Dedicated. 


Elbethel, Ala., Aug. 16. 

West Meriden, Conn. July 1. 

Macon, (Second,) Geo., Jul 

Chicago, Dag ae Chapel, hi Aug. 

Mill Creek, Washington Co., Ind., oe 28. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Aug. 16. 

North aang Me., July 9. 

Fall River, (Mission ‘toe 1,) Mass., Aug. 5. 
Westfield, Mass., Aug. 1b 

Newark, - Fairmount (8 oh. .) N. J., Sept. 9. 
Ringoes, N. J., Aug. 12. 

Pewamo, Mich., June 26. 

Warwick, N. Y., Aug. 26. 

East Pembroke, N. , duly 16. 

a Valley, Sadtingen Co., Ohio, June 


Washington yg . Ohio, July 19. 
Janesville, Wis., 

Hopewell, N.B., po 21 

Mount Pleasant, " Ontario, June 28. 
Tollendal, Simcoe Co., Ontario, June 14. 
Wheatley, Ontario, June 1 

Cape Rich, Ont., Aug. 30. 

Newark, (Fairmount Ch.,) Sept. 9. 
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Adams’s, H. G., “Story of the Life of David 
Livingstone,” noticed, 386. 

Agassiz, Prof., on the Development Theory, 
273. 

“ American Baptist Year Book,” noticed, 385. 

“ Annual of Scientific Discovery,” noticed, 387. 

Ante-Nicene Library, noticed, 504. 

Apochryphal Gospels, 311. 

Arguing for Victory, 235. 

“ Ariel” on the Negro, noticed, 382. 

Arnold’s, H. P., “ The Great Exhibition,” no- 
ticed, 246. 

Auberlen and Riggenbach on Thessalonians, 
noticed, 380. = 

Augsburg Confession, Krauth’s translation of 
the, noticed, 501. 


Beecher, H. W., his ‘‘ Norwood,” noticed, 387. 

and Spurgeon contrasted, 294. 

Benjamin’s, S. G. W., ‘‘The Turk and ‘the 
Greek,” noticed, 245. 

Bigelow’s Jacob, ‘“‘ Remarks on Classical and 
Utilitarian Studies,” noticed, 9. 

Blasphemy, the, against the Holy Spirit, 
different interpretations of, 445; circum- 
stances which called forth our Lord’s de- 
claration, 446; meaning of the phrase, 
“Spirit of God,” 448; meaning of “ blas- 
phemy,” 450; blasphemy “against the 
Son,” 453;—“ against the Holy Spirit,” 
454 ;—a specific sin, 455 :—connected with 
oral utterance, 455; and with impious and 
malicious purpose, 455 ;—intentionally 
against the personal Spirit, 455; implies 
fearful depravity, 457; its consequence, 
457; attempted inference that some sins are 
pardoned after death, 459; why this sin is 
unpardonable, 459; present possibility of 
committing it, 459. 








Bonar’s, Horatius, “Bible Thoughts and 
Themes,” noticed, 386. 

Bremer, Fredrika, Life, Letters and Remains 
of, noticed, 387. 

Bunsen’s Baron, “God in History,” review- 
ed, 432. 


Caldwell’s, S. L., Centennial Discourse, no- 
ticed, 495, 

“ Caliban,” noticed, 488. 

Canon Muritorianus, ed. by Tregelles, no- 
ticed, 252. 

Celsus’ Attack on Christianity, 48; his char- 
acter and writings, 48, 49; Origen’s reply 
to,49; “Words of Truth” translated, 50, 
139. 

Chalmers, T., on the adaptation of the world 
to produce happiness, 283. 

Child's, L..M. Romance of the Republic, no- 
ticed, 242. 

Christ, The Theanthropic Life of, 129; his In- 
carnation the central fact of history, 129; 
possibility of the, 130; his divine nature 
manifested under human conditions and 
limitations, 132; his condition that of a 
servant, 133; he was subject to trials and 
temptations, 135; his death, 136; glorifica- 
tion of human nature in eternal union with 
him, 136. 

Christian Alternative, the-—Jesus the Mes- 
siah, or Jesus the Impostor; no third sup- 
position tenable, 333. he is an imposter if 
he be not divine, 335 ;—the only Saviour, 
340 ;—our Saviour by his death, 341 ;—able 
to forgive sins, 345;—and certain to come 
again as Judge of the world, 347. 

Christian Commission, History of the, re- 
viewed, 194. 

Church Property, the tenure of, 119. 
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Comenius, on Education, 12. 

* Communion Question, Dissent on the, 228. 

Comte, Auguste, 404; his “worship of hu- 
manity,” 409. 

Comparative Religion. See Religion. 

Conant’s, T. J., Revised Version of Genesis, 
noticed, 384, 

Cremer’s Biblical-Theological Lexicon of New 
Testament Greek, noticed, 391. 

Crozer, J. P., Life of, noticed, 241. 

Curtis, T. F., on Inspiration, reviewed, 83; 
his radical opposition to the belief of Chris 
tians generally, 88; “ universal religion,” 
88; inspiration, meaning and extent of, 
95 ;—alleged to be universal, 101 ;—and 
fallible, 102; objections from science, 107 ; 
low view of prophecy, 108 ;—of the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament, and of Christ, 
110; the Scriptures argued to be fallible 
because human, 114. 


Darwin, on Species, 261, 263. 

“ Days at Seadown,” noticed, 502. 

Delitsch’s, F., “‘ Bibli¢al Commentary on Isa- 
iah, noticed, 252. 

Development vs. Creation, 257; Question of 
the Origin of Species, 259; Development 
theory, 260 ;—as stated by Darwin, 261 ;— 
consistent with theism, 263 ;—with creation, 
264 ;—unsupported by established facts, 
265 ; alleged instances are subversive of the 
theory, 267; the hypothesis unsatisfactory 
and contrary to known laws, 270. 


Ecclesiastical Record, 127, 254, 391, 506. 

Edinburgh Review, noticed, 124, 247, 505. 

Education, the English system of, 15. 

Educational Problem, the, in this country, 8 ; 
notice of publications by Dr. Hedge, 8;—by 
Dr. Bigelow, 9;—by Pres. Woolsey, 10 ;— 
by J.8. Mill and Prof. Youmans, 11;—and 
others, 8,9; former discussions by Prof. J. 
L. Kingsley and Dr. Wayland, 12; wri- 
tings of Comenius in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, 12; German Real Schulen, 13; Result 
of German experience, 14; English system: 
15; the American system differs from the 
the English, 16; classical courses need to 
be extended, 17;—and how, 17; modern 
languages, 20. 

“ Edward Lee,” noticed, 247. 

Edwards, President, his influence on New 
England Theology, 398. 

Emmons, Dr. N., his method of preaching, 
296. 

“ Evelyn Grey,” noticed, 502. 





Extemporary Preaching, Zincke on, 237. 


Fallen Man in an unfallen World, 275; 
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